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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is not often nowadays that the proceedings of the House 
of Commons attract attention outside the ranks of those 

who participate in them and the journalists 
fe me Down whose business it is to write them up and to 

encourage the illusion that Westminster is 
still “the hub of the universe” upon which the admiring 
gaze of mankind is concentrated. That the general public 
do not read Parliamentary Debates was long since diss 
covered by the conductors of popular journals in which 
the House of Commons looms fine by degrees and beautifully 
less. It is confirmed by the experience of everyone who 
has occasion to address a popular audience in any part of 
the country. The one subject on which the mind of a meeting 
is usually a blank is events in Parliament, unless there 
happens to have been some sensational scene during which 
one legislator has smitten another. Indeed, but for the 
efforts of the local Member to keep his constituents in touch 
with his own doings in the House practically nothing would 
be known of its achievements to any appreciable proportion 
of our 20,000,000 electorate which “ progressive” politi- 
¢ians are seeking to enlarge by about 5,000,000 “ Flappers.” 
We should have thought that Parliament was already 
sufficiently insignificant in the eyes of those who elect it 
without inflating the electorate with fresh relays of voters 
who take little or no interest in public affairs. It is, how- 
ever, useless to argue with the modern passion for sym- 
metry. A logical, or at any rate a plausible, case can 
unquestionably be made out for making the age of women 
voters coincide with that of men, and the fact that the 
present electorate has not had time “to find itself” and 
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is only beginning to realize its responsibilities and to take 
an interest in Politics counts for nothing with factions that 
imagine they would gain a temporary advantage by manu- 
facturing more votes—in which as on some previous occa- 
sions conceivably their hopes may be falsified. The Con- 
servative Party has no more to fear from reducing the age 
of women voters than from Proportional Representation or 
from many other manipulations that may be proposed, 
Conservatives can therefore consider all such projects on 
their merits from the National point of view, regardless of 
the tremors and terrors of panic-mongers in the Carlton 
Club who cultivate a condition of perennial funk. These 
professional alarmists were convinced the skies would fall 
upon Conservatism unless. the General Election remained 
spread over three weeks during which a handful of plutal 
voters perambulated the country dropping ballot papers in 
different constituencies. Few Conservatives would, how- 
ever, care to restore “those good old times,” and most of 
them can only marvel that so intolerable a system should 
have lasted so long. They mistrust the judgment of those 
who upheld it to the very end and who are equally hostile 
to-day to any changes simply because they are changes. 
Our reason for demurring to another so-called “‘ Reform 
Bill’ is not that we fear it would fortify ‘‘ Free Trade” or 
cause one “ Diehard” the less to find his way to West- 
minster, but simply because it was only the other day that 
the Electorate was multiplied beyond all recognition, and 
common sense suggests that there should be a reasonable 
interval between Reform Bills. We think the “slump” in 
the Mother of Parliaments has gone far enough, and that 
its reputation requires raising, which cannot be done by 
calling in a new world of ignorant and indifferent voters. 


THAT reactionaries who hate change merely because it is 
change are not confined to one Party has been abundantly 
’ demonstrated during the past month, which 
et vee witnessed a deliberate and determined at- 
tempt to put the clock back by Politicians 

who pride themselves above all things on being “ progres 


on 
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sive.” In this they were only too successful, and though 
we refuse to regard the situation as irretrievable, it were 
idle to ignore its far-reaching and perilous possibilities. 
For once public attention throughout the British Empire 
was focussed on the House of Commons as holding the 
economic fate of the Dominions—if not their eventual 
political destiny—in its hands, and it seemed incredible to 
onlookers overseas that any Imperial Parliament should 
fail to the extent many observers at home who have studied 
Cobdenite psychology feared would be the case. Our 
fellow citizens in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere who have been so fortunate as to escape the 
miasma of the Manchester School can have no conception of 
the malignity of its influence upon all subject to it. 
Colonials cannot begin to understand the attitude or 
utterances of its votaries at home because these have no 
reference to any present-day facts, nor do they constitute 
a reasoned creed that can be discussed like any other 
political opinion. Cobdenisms are simply a string of shibbo- 
liths which the Mandarins of Manchesterism continue 
mumbling because they have always done so. To argue 
with them is impossible—they are as impervious to reason as 
any other worshippers of Mumbo-jumbo. They are content 
to repeat certain patter which had an intelligible origin, 
though, as this country has since learnt to her cost, it 
derived from the delusions of a false prophet. The rejec- 
tion of Cobdenism by the entire universe whose acceptance 
of it was proclaimed by the founder to be universal and 
inevitable has not had the smallest effect on those who 
have irrevocably committed themselves to that superstition 
which has become with intellectuels of the Asquiths and 
Simon type largely a matter of amour propre as well as 
theological dogma. Their public lives revolve round this 
fetish. It were as rational to expect them to renounce it as 
to invite a devout Roman Catholic or Mohammedan to 
repudiate the faith of his fathers. 


Mr. AsquitH calls himself an Imperialist, and doubtless 
imagines that he is one. He has not become Cobdenite 
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because he hates the British Empire and wishes to damage 
it. He was born a Cobdenite and has remained one ever 
? since, and cannot conceive how any sane 
can alism ™# can be anything else, and has unmiti- 
gated contempt for all who embrace “‘ heresy,” 
which is not lessened by its universality. The fact that 
Cobdenism makes him the aider and abettor of politicians 
who are avowed enemies of the Empire, which they would 
dissolve to-morrow if they could, no more gives him pause 
than would a Cardinal’s discovery that another Cardinal 
had misconducted himself weaken His Eminence’s faith, 
This attitude makes Mr. Asquith as impossible in Imperial 
affairs as Mr. Snowden—with whom he has been colloguing 
throughout this Session—who hates the Empire even though 
it be termed ‘‘ a Commonwealth,” and will use every ounce 
of influence concentrated in that Citadel of Cobdenism, 
the Treasury, to weaken it. Of the two, the ex-Prime 
Minister is the more mischievous, because this somewhat 
spurious reputation for “‘ moderation ’’ combined with cultis 
vated diction affords Mugwumps a pretext for remaining 
“Free Traders’? when the whole trend of events is in the 
opposite direction. Single-handed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have been unable to withstand Imperial 
Preference, upon which several colleagues were decidedly 
shaky, while others regarded it as an ill-chosen battle 
ground for the Labour Party, whose rank and file are 
anything but enthusiastic for Cobdenism, which is the nega 
tion of everything they fight for. 


OnE other preliminary point should be appreciated by the 
public overseas, who are keenly disappointed by a decision 

which they had regarded as “ unthinkable” 
a sali until the blow fell. The Little Englandism, 

which has gained what we believe will ulti- 
mately prove to have been a Cadmean victory at West- 
minster, is not a great Democratic movement. There is 
but little sentiment behind it in any part of Great Britain. 
That the policy of Imperial Preference is popular among all 
classes is established by the fact that neither Socialists nor 
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Radicals concentrated their attack upon it at the General 
Blection, when it was not seriously challenged. Indeed, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government has no mandate whatsoever to reject the 

gramme of the Imperial Economic Conference if the 
word ‘“‘ mandate” retain any serious meaning. Hostility 
to Preference, which usually coincides with hostility to the 
British Empire, is not a popular cause anywhere. Rather 
is it the obsession of elderly professional politicians belonging 
to the Manchester School and middle-aged journalists of 
the same Church. The action of the House of Commons is 
calculated to give an entirely false impression of the attitude 
of the British people, who are bewildered by the manner 
in which their representatives have elected to celebrate the 
magnificent Exhibition which is contributing so powerfully 
to popular education in the meaning and value of Empire. 


THat Radicals are measurably worse than Socialists, and 
that Conservatives would be demented if they ejected the 
: latter from office in favour of the former, 
ar a or entered into any compact with the Bour- 
bons of Liberalism, was anew established, as 

it transpired that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Snowden had put 
their heads together in order to ensure the rejection en bloc 
of the work of the Imperial Economic Conference. The 
Prime Minister, who, being absorbed in the exhausting 
labours of the Foreign Office, is gradually losing control of 
every other Department, as also of the Cabinet of which 
he is Chairman, had professed to be willing to leave this 
momentous issue to “‘ a free vote’ of the House of Commons, 
and it was supposed that the Government Whips would on 
this occasion be taken off, which was interpreted by optimists 
as affording Preference a fair field if no favour, but as the 
Session developed without any indication of Ministerial 
intentions, and as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Radicals grew more intimate, it leaked out before the 
debate that though the Government might be publicly 
pledged to leave the issue to thé House of Commons, they 
were privately pledged to the Wee Free leaders to constrain 
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their followers to join forces with Mr. Asquith in defeating 
the whole series of resolutions of which Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
gave notice for June 17th, and which were debated that 
day and the next. The ex-Prime Minister, who still passes 
for being a Responsible Statesman, is understood to have 
made it plain that the continuance of his Party’s support 
of the Government depended on this concession to Cob- 
denism. The enormity of his action, which will leave an 
indelible stain on his name, may be gathered from the fact 
that these resolutions, as Sir Philip Lloyd Graeme pointed 
out, in moving the first, comprised ‘‘ the whole of the Prefer- 
ence proposals which were made at the recent Imperial 
Economic Conference,” over which the speaker had presided 
in his capacity of President of the Board of Trade. It 
should have been deemed impossible for any sane assembly 
to reject the first of these resolutions, which on the face of 
it offended no prejudice and promoted both freer trade within 
the Empire and cheaper food. No other Parliament in 
in the world would have declined such a proposal, the 
acceptance of which would, moreover, have been exceedingly 
popular throughout what is left of the United Kingdom, 
and would have aroused no opposition either in Radical 
or Socialist circles in the constituencies. This resolution, 
which ran as follows, was ultimately rejected by the narrow 
majority of 6, the numbers being Ayes 272, Noes 278, after 
an exhaustive debate : 


That this House, having taken into consideration the proposals with respect 
to tariff preference for Empire goods which His Majesty’s late Government 
intimated at the Imperial Economic Conference in 1923, that they intended to 
submit to Parliament, is of opinion that the following dried fruits now subject 
to duty, that is to say, figs, raisins, plums, and currants, should, if of Empire 
origin, be free from all import duties on importation into Great Britain. 


CONSERVATIVES have every reason to be proud of the part 
their Party played in this historic debate and division. 
“ The case for Preference was stated with con- 
errs spicuous ability, and a persuasiveness that 
? deterred not a few Socialists and Radicals 

from following their Leaders, and made many more exceed- 
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ingly uncomfortable. When the division bell rang there 
was a splendid muster of our Party on behalf of the cause 
that appeals to them beyond all others. There was none 
of that intriguing by so-called “ Free Fooders”’ who in the 
past have obstructed Preference whenever they could and 
dared. This time the atmosphere was altogether too strong, 
and such speeches as that of Mr. Stanley Baldwin made 
backsliding on our side impossible. Apart from the Imperial 
issue, from the strictly Party point of view it was the 
healthiest episode that has taken place this session. That 
the Radicals and Socialists on the other hand were unhappy 
in the false position into which they had been placed by 
the Snowden-cum-Asquith conspiracy was obvious through- 
out the course of the debate, as members of both these 
Parties spoke in support of Mr. Baldwin’s Resolutions, and 
the publication of the Division list disclose a condition that 
might almost be described as chaos in the “ Free Trade” 
ranks. So much so that we are emboldened to make an 
earnest appeal to the friends of Preference in the Dominions 
to hesitate before taking any step that might lead to irre- 
vocable arrangements elsewhere. “‘ Give the politicians of 
the Mother Country another chance” is the moral of this 
lamentable lapse by the House of Commons, which coming 
after the triumph of Little Navyites and Little Englanders 
over Singapore is enough to sicken all those who believe 
in the Empire and work for it, and who naturally cannot 
understand how a so-called “ Imperial Government” can 
adopt an outlook that is so narrow as not even to be insular, 
seeing that insular interests demand the cultivation of the 
closest relations with our best markets, viz. the Dominions, 
which can only be developed on a basis of mutual Preference. 
The Conservative Party, who are regarded in “‘ progressive ”’ 
circles overseas as “‘ reactionary,” have at least assimilated 
this verity, and the whole Party turned out in support of 
Imperial Preference on the anniversary of Waterloo 
(June 18th). It numbers 257 members in the present House 
of Commons, of whom only 2 were unaccounted for. 249 
Conservatives voted for Preference and 6 paired in favour 
of it. 
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Very different was the cohesion of the other Parties, 
Despite the coercion by Ministers and Ministerial Whips, 
‘ 19 Socialists abstained and 5 had the temerity 
Confusion to vote with the Conservatives, which prob- 
Cobdenites ably means that ten times that number would 
like to have done so. Liberals were in con- 
siderable confusion, and there was much misgiving in their 
ranks concerning their Leader’s tactics in summoning them 
to vote for dearer food in the cause of Cobdenism. Mr, 
Lloyd George for one kicked over the traces and discreetly 
absented himself from the debate, but was paired in favour 
of Mr. Baldwin’s first four resolutions, which were the onl 
ones pressed to a division. General Seely worked and 
spoke for Preference. No less than 19 Liberals followed 
him in voting with the Conservatives, arid another 19 
were absent unpaired, as were also 19 Socialists, including 
the stalwarts of the Clyde, who have no use for Cobdenism, 
and resent Mr. Snowden’s prostration before that early 
Victorian fetish, which from the electioneering point of view 
they regard as “a bad egg.” 


Ir is out of the question to attempt any review of a two 
days’ debate, though we have analysed a Division that was 
., at least as important as the speeches that 

a maar preceded it if only because it contains an 
element of hope. To get the Conservative 

Party solid for Imperial Preference is no small gain, and 
cannot fail to make an impression overseas which will be 
confirmed by the “‘ doubt, hesitation and pain ” in the ranks of 
Cobdenism. For these results Mr. Stanley Baldwin deserves 
no little credit, though needless to say he receives none from 
the Press which has earmarked his place for one or other 
member of the Triumvirate or some other Discard of the 
Coalition. The Conservative Leader enforced his resolutions 
in an admirable speech, which made both Socialists and 
Radicals realize that they were making an exhibition of 
themselves for which there would be a day of reckoning. 
In reviewing the circumstances that made this issue of 
supreme importance at this juncture he reminded the 
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House that Great Britain was a Free Trade country in a 
world of Protectionists, and that we depended in an excep- 
tional degree upon exports which had been profoundly 
disturbed by the state of Europe. But even were Europe 
restored to-morrow there would be two outstanding facts, viz., 
steadily increasing foreign tariffs, and more formidable 
competition from reconstructed Europe than from old 
Europe. That was especially the case with regard to Ger- 
many, as Mr. Lloyd George had so emphatically insisted. 
(It will be noted that whenever Front Benchers give free 
play to their intelligence they corroborate a thesis familiar 
to our readers, viz. that so far from it being a British interest 
to help and spare Germany, the contrary is the case, and 
incidentally condemn our policy of Reparations which 
consists in quarrelling with France for hesitating to put 
Germany on her legs in order that she may knock us both 
off our legs.) Moreover, as Europe was far poorer than before 
the war, her people must work longer for less wages, which 
meant fiercer competition for usin the export trade, while our 
own position was aggravated by the service of the American 
Debt, which demanded more exports than ever before. 
But the European, the Japanese, and the United States 
markets were all held rigidly against us. We could not 
remove any bricks from their tariff walls except by com- 
mercial treaties from which we were debarred because under 
unrestricted Free Imports we had nothing to offer, and 
consequently no means of striking a bargain. 


“Tur only countries in the world with whom to-day we 
can make treaties and that offer chances of improvement 
“Stupid ” to our trade are our own Dominions,” as 

it should have been unnecessary for Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin or anyone else to inform an Imperial 
Parliament. But with the Snowdens, the Asquiths, the 
Simonses, and now the J. H. Thomases all trying to queer 
the pitch for British trade, it becomes necessary to open a 
kindergarten at Westminster, and to continue repeating 
what every schoolboy and not a few schoolgirls already 
know. As the speaker explained, it was to save trade that 
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our preferential arrangements had been made. The 
Dominion markets were alone in the world in offering the 
Mother Country a privileged position—markets and space 
were equally essential for our congested population, and 
could only be secured through Preference, which explained 
the conversion of the Conservative Party to that creed, 
The Dominions approached the problem from another 
point of view—they would remain for many years, despite 
the growth of large towns, mainly agricultural and pastoral, 
- Their needs were people and security. If they obtained 
the population they desired, where would they dispose of 
their expanding produce? The Mother Country was their 
chief market, but they only had a share of that market 
in competition with countries more favourably placed. 
Some Preference to them, even under our existing fiscal 
system, would be of the greatest help, and the Dominions 
did not agree with home politicians who sought to dismiss 
the policy of these Resolutions as “‘trumpery.” Mr. 
Baldwin admitted that it would not be “a breach of faith” 
for Parliament to reject them, because the decisions of 
any Imperial Conference were subject to the Parliaments 
concerned, but it would be “a stupid action.” There we 
may leave the matter. “Stupid” is certainly not an 
extravagant epithet to apply to anything so idiotic as the 
House of Commons did in scrapping a programme of incal- 
culable value to British trade and British employment—at 
a time of peculiar strain and stress—and in snubbing the 
Dominion statesmen who set the utmost value upon it. Mr. 
Asquith refrained from telling the House of Commons what 
alternative he proposes to the Imperial Conference in the 
event of his having succeeded in killing an organ by which 
British statesmanship set some store. 


WitH a minority Government at the mercy of events and 
dependent for its existence on the support or neutrality of 
one or other Opposition, the Parliamentary 
situation at Westminster necessarily remains 
precarious. There is, however, one steadying feature, 
namely, that neither the country nor any Party want another 
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General Election. On the contrary, politicians are at one, 
if on nothing else, in their anxiety to avoid it. The public 
have certainly nothing to gain by Dissolution, nor, for all 
their bluff, have the Socialists or Radicals any serious 
expectations of augmenting their following. The latter 
are'in a parlous plight, and though they are squandering 
their funds on ‘“ whirlwind campaigns,” ‘“ pilgrimages,”’ 
and “‘ crusades,” they realize in their heart of hearts that 
the future is not with them. British Liberalism has shot 
its bolt. It is “‘a back number,” and despite frantic efforts 
has considerable difficulty in keeping its end up in by- 
elections, at which the Liberal poll is frequently so small 
that the Liberal candidate forfeits his deposit. Nor is 
the position any better in the House of Commons, as though 
the Party have no lack of experienced Parliamentarians 
and skilled debaters, the division bell usually finds the 
Liberals splitting into three factions, namely (1) those who 
vote for the Government, (2) those who vote against the 
Government, (3) those who abstain. Nor is the outlook 
of the Ministry anything like as brilliant as Ministers per- 
force pretend. Socialists who only retain office by dropping 
Socialism in favour of Radicalism, Cobdenism, and Little 
Englandism, occupy an unenviable position which is unlikely 
to change until Mr. Ramsay MacDonald makes up his mind 
either to throw in his lot with his own extremists or to discard 
the latter in favour of some permanent arrangement with 
the Radicals, the rank and file of whom are increasingly 
looking in his direction as he may be looking in theirs. 
Probably the Prime Minister has not yet reached any decision, 
and as the dilemma is awkward decision will be postponed 
until the last possible moment. It is easy enough for out- 
siders, whether Conservatives or Liberals, or nondescripts, 
to declare that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has no choice but 
to break with the Clyde ; they forget that it was “the wild 
men” who voted the Chairman of the Independent Labour 
Party into the Labour Leadership and the Premiership, 
and who, moreover, do the chief spadework for Socialism 
in the constituencies. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will assuredly 
do his utmost to avoid any breach with them, and as some 
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people can be fooled all the time as easily as all people can 
be fooled for some time, he may be able to continue the 
pantomime of being a Radical in London and a Socialist 
in Glasgow longer than is generally expected. 


WHEN we last went to press, France was in the throes of 
the political crisis caused by the defeat of the Poincaré 
Ministry at the General Election when the 
Bloc National was “‘ knocked out ” by the Bloe 
des Gauches. The result had taken Paris,-London, and other 
places completely by surprise, as “* well-informed persons” 
had been as cocksure of a Poincaré victory as racing tipsters 
are concerning “all the winners.” Indeed, so little doubt 
was entertained abroad as to the issue that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald invited M. Poincaré on the eve of the polling 
to come and discuss Reparations, etc., at Chequers imme- 
diately after the election. This he would obviously not 
have done had he supposed there was a chance of the then 
French Government being beaten. We do not say this 
by way of disparagement. No harm has accrued or could 
accrue from the studied courtesy which our Socialist Prime 
Minister has displayed towards the French Government 
from the first moment he entered Downing Street, which will 
now be extended to M. Poincaré’s successor. Good manners 
are rarely wasted on foreign nations, especially on the French, 
who value form and are themselves punctilious towards 
their neighbours. There is little hope of the “first class 
brains’’ of the Coalition, who, like the Bourbons, learn 
nothing and forget nothing, assimilating the lesson Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is teaching them, but we sincerely 
hope that the Conservative Party may not be above taking 
it to heart, and that on the formation of another Conserva- 
tive Cabinet care will be taken to preclude the possibility 
of any repetition of last year’s performances. We have 
never encouraged exaggerated expectations as to the fruits 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Anglo-French policy because 
so far he has given no indication that he appreciates the 
actualities of the European situation or understands the 
peculiar German mentality. But at least he has created 
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an atmosphere in which amicable discussion of differences 
within the Entente becomes possible, as was not the case so 
long as Downing Street regarded itself as the appointed 
lecturer of any French Government that happened not to 
see eye to eye with itself. 


DurinG his brief tenure of office, the British Prime Minister, 
who has been described as a “ Realist,” though he claims 

to be an “‘ Idealist,’’ must at least have learnt 
Folly that the foreign policy of France is not a 
matter of individual idiosyncrasy, but is governed by the 
geographical tragedy that she is cheek by jowl with Ger- 
many. French Conservatives, French Radicals, French 
Socialists may talk in varying tones on such issues as 
Reparations and Security, and such variations may mislead 
guileless foreigners, especially those who wish to be misled. 
But there is little scope for any real difference of policy, 
and when French politicians of any persuasion are faced 
with the responsibilities of power they usually tread in the 
footsteps of their predecessors. If there be any fools in 
France—as might be gathered from some strictures of 
French critics, though we should never be so impolite as 
to endorse the suggestion—Germany is too near and too 
dangerous to permit much indulgence of folly. In fact, 
the difference between the French fool—l’imbécile as he is 
termed by his compatriots—supposing there were such a 
being, and the British fool who abounds in our public life, 
is that whereas the former is kept in order by the periodic 
invasion of his country, the latter, being surrounded by the 
sea and as he imagines immune from attack, is able to give 
free vent to the well of folly within him. Were anything 
so “unthinkable ’’ as the capture of the French Govern- 
ment by French Folly, its first act would be to liberally 
water its wine with common sense, simply because France 
cannot afford to invite another German invasion. A British 
fool, on the other hand—because he lives on an island and 
is destitute of imagination—frequently sets to work on 
entering office to give effect to the idiocy he has talked in 
Opposition, runs amok with our National and Imperial 
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defences, and summons the rest of the world, conspicuously 
our Allies, to do likewise, though for some unexplained 
reason he cannot be persuaded to interest himself in hostile 
armaments. He is furious at any failure on the part of 
any other nation, e.g. France, who hesitates to respond to 
the Pacifist call. 


AccorDiIne to ignorant London and Manchester commenta- 
tors, the defeat of M. Poincaré was due to his ‘‘ Chauvin. 

s istic,’ ‘‘ Imperialistic”? and ‘“ Militaristic” 
ee: policy, and the triumph of the Bloc des 
Gauches was hailed as promising a transforma 
tion of the European situation, thanks to the “ sweet reason- 
ableness”” of the incoming French Government, which 
would be only too anxious to join our Bankers, our States- 
men, our Highbrows, Mugwumps, Speculators in the mark, 
and Defeatists generally in embracing the Germans as a 
prelude to the Millennium about to be established under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. Unfortunately for the 
prophets, the French General Election did not turn on 
Reparations or the Ruhr, as these issues do not divide 
Frenchmen. M. Poincaré fell exclusively on his domestic 
policy, and though we regretted his defeat as provoking 
misunderstanding abroad, encouraging delusions in Germany 
and illusions in England, we do not regard it with some 
pessimists as the end of the world, and shall be frankly 
astonished if his successors pursue the policy which Lom- 
bard Street, Fleet Street, and Downing Street apparently 
anticipate. 


BEFORE undertaking the responsibilities of government, 
the Bloc des Gauches, under the leadership of M. Herriot— 
AU with M. Briand wire-pulling in the background 

aa d and M. Caillaux in the distance—had old 
scores to pay off against M. Millerand, the 

able President of the French Republic, whose head the in- 
coming Radical-Socialists demanded on a charger. Thus 
was a Presidential crisis added to the Ministerial crisis. 
Pacifists everywhere rejoiced, misreading l’affaire Millerand 
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as they had misread l’affaire Poincaré, and imagining that 
the President was assailed because he was a patriot, and 
there was a general débacle of patriotism in France through 
the “‘ Internationalists”’ at last coming into their own. 
These wiseacres were wrong as usual. L’affaire Millerand 
was one of those personal feuds in which French factions 
specialize. Socialists wished to punish a former Socialist 
who had seen the error of his ways. The Bloc des Gauches 
resented a statesman intimately identified with the Bloc 
National. Consequently when M. Herriot, who was desig- 
nated by the electorate as the new Prime Minister, was 
invited to the Elysée in accordance with the Constitution 
to carry out his mandate, he bluntly refused to co-operate 
on the ground that the personality of President Millerand 
was unacceptable to the victors. This produced an impasse, 
as it is only through a Ministry that the President can com- 
municate with Parliament, and M. Poincaré had already 
resigned. M. Millerand accordingly commissioned M. 
Francois Marsal to fill the void, but as the result of fresh 
intrigues among the groups comprising the Bloc des Gauches 
who were “out” to capture the Presidency as well as the 
Premiership, the Chamber of Deputies formally declined 
“to enter into relations with a Ministry which, by its com- 
position, is a negation of the rights of Parliament.” This 
decision was necessarily regarded by the “‘ stopgaps” as a 
vote of “‘ no confidence,” and as to the general surprise the 
Senate at this stage joined in the campaign against the 
Presidency, though by a narrow majority, M. Millerand felt 
that he had no option but toresign, which he did in a striking 
indictment of the marplots who would wreck the Constitution 
in the interests of faction. 


TuEsE events followed one another so rapidly that within a 
few days of M. Herriot’s refusal to work with the old Presi- 

dent a new one was elected and installed at 
as the Elysée. On this issue, however, the 

Bloc des Gauches sustained a damaging and 
well-deserved reverse, which went some way to repair the 
injury inflicted on the Constitution by the vendetta against 
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M. Millerand, which was deplored by all who were not pro 
fessional politicians. The retiring President had undeniably 
been associated with the Bloc National, of which he was 4 
founder, and had been elected President for that very 
reason. But no one could be heard to suggest that he 
would fail to play the game by the rival Bloc, and he had 
sufficiently demonstrated his impartiality by sending for 
M. Herriot, the redoubtable Mayor of Lyons, the moment 
M. Poincaré resigned. It was merely spiteful and feeble of 
the Radical-Socialists to pick a quarrel with the President, 
whose conduct had not.been in issue at the Elections, and 
keen satisfaction was caused by their subsequent failure 
to elect their nominee as President. M. Painlevé had been 
selected for the gilded dungeon of the Elysée, on which 
M. Stéphane Lauzanne contributes an interesting article 
elsewhere in this number. All that was needed to ensure 
his election was for the Bloc des Gauches in the Senate 
and in the Chamber of Deputies to coalesce in the National 
Assembly at Versailles, which met to choose a President 
on June 13th. On paper it was a certainty for the plottets, 
but “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley,” 
as on this occasion. The Senate already repented its rdle 
in the manceuvres against the Constitution, and was indis- 
posed to pursue a cabal which could be checkmated the 
moment the Radical-Socialists of the Palais de Luxembourg 
parted company from those of the Palais Bourbon as occurred 
at Versailles, with the result that, thanks to the unanimous 
support of the Senators and Deputies of the Bloc National, 
the Bloc des Gauches was overcome and M. Doumergue, 
a Senator, elected President of the Republic over M. Painlevé 
(who had been reluctantly pitchforked into the Presidency 
of the Chamber on the understanding that he should be 
promoted to the Elysée). 


THUs, as often happens, when the French look as though 
they were about to commit some gratuitous bétise, their 
fine intelligence reasserts itself, and before the stroke of 
twelve they avoid doing what their enemies hoped for 
and their friends feared might happen. The vendetta 
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against M. Millerand was lamentable from every point of 
view, but in the situation created by the arch-intriguers of 
the Left, of whom M. Briand, though out of 


Another for ‘he limelight, was probably the most assidu- 
_— . ous, the National Assembly could hardly have 


made a wiser choice than the new President, 
who commands respect and support far beyond the political 
circles that are only too much en evidence. Frenchmen rely 
on M. Doumergue not “letting down”’ the Presidency, which 
was none of his seeking, but was thrust upon him by events. 
In their fury over their fiasco the Bloc des Gauches talked 
big about declining office under the new President, their 
wild men cheerfully contemplating another Presidential 
crisis. Happily wiser counsels prevailed, and the Herriot 
Ministry was formed to a large extent of experienced poli- 
tiians who had previously held office wthout setting the 
Seine on fire. It contained few startling ingredients, and 
issued the customary profession of faith, but the feature 
that attracted most attention both at home and abroad was 
the appointment of General Nollet, who is not a politician, as 
Minister of War. This enforces and emphasizes everything 
we have said as to the inability of responsible statesmen in 
France—to whatever Bloc they may belong—to tamper 
with national security or to play the fool vis-d-vis Germany. 
If Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and Downing Street could 
once assimilate the idea that French security—which 
depends on the French Army—is as vital to France as 
British security, which depends on our Navy, is vital to 
us, they would envisage the European situation with more 
hope of understanding it, and would leave off talking non- 
sense about “forgiving and forgetting’ those who neither 
forgive nor forget, and at this very moment, under their 
Ludendorffs, their Ruprechts of Bavaria, and their Crown 
Princes, are proclaiming a fresh crusade against civilization 
in reliance on Lombard Street, Fleet Street, and Downing 
Street playing their wonted part of sitters on the fence. 
General Nollet, the new French War Minister, knows 
Germany too well to be humbugged, and at this juncture 


his presence at the French War Office is no less advantageous 
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to Great Britain than it is to France, because it affords Europe 
some prospect of preserving peace, which as all sound men 
on both sides of the Channel recognize, depends on the 
solidarity and watchfulness of the Entente. 


It cannot be said that the new French Prime Minister's 
opening statement with which he followed up the making 
of his Ministry was altogether reassuring to 
the French people who above all need peace 
and concord so that they may make good the ravages of 
war. Nothing could be further from their wishes or the 
interests of France than the opening of another Combes 
chapter of domestic politics with the terrible embitterment 
it would necessarily provoke. But M. Herriot, who is 
a brilliant, cultivated, witty man, without much ballast, 
and very amenable to pressure, is very much in the hands 
of Combeists, and his programme is unquestionably inspired 
by the Combes spirit, which is averse to letting any sleeping 
dogs lie, and believes in exciting as much controversy as 
possible and in raising every issue that arouses Radical 
enthusiasm. Thus the French Embassy to the Vatican is 
to be withdrawn and fresh legislation is threatened against 
the Congregations, which, be it remembered, were brought 
back to France during the war because their services were 
needed. According to the incoming Government, ‘“‘ Secu- 
larism ”’ is the “ safeguard of fraternity.’ Time will show 
whether this and other unpalatable suggestions are “ hot 
air”? generated for the benefit of partisans and whether 
there is a sufficient working majority to carry through 
a Combes programme, as the Bloc des Gauches is less solid 
than it would wish to appear. Meanwhile the new French 
Prime Minister has paid a flying visit to Chequers in order 
to discuss Reparations and “to settle Europe ’’—the results 
of which will in due time be revealed. However Combeist 
he may be in home affairs, there is little scope for Combeism 
in French Foreign Policy and we are entitled to hope that 
with General Nollet to keep it straight on the main issue, 
the Herriot Cabinet may avoid those gaffes which British 
Combeists joyously anticipate. 


Combeism 
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{THE experts in misinformation who mislead Europe from 
New York upon the trend of American affairs are naturally 
! exploiting the Presidential Election which is 
ee a probably more obscure to the inhabitants of 
Manhattan Island than to any other section 
of the Great Republic. New Yorkers can only see what they 
wish to see, in which respect they do not vastly differ from 
the rest of mankind. They cannot conceive other Americans 
viewing either domestic or external problems through 
different eyes from their own. But “ the other Americans ” 
don’t share the “down East’”’ view that they should say 
“ditto ” to New York on all occasions. The correspondents 
of most European newspapers being confined to this single 
city imbibe the impressions, prejudices, and delusions of 
those around them and purvey the club, journalistic, and 
financial gossip of New York to the rest of the world as 
“ American opinion.”” That is one reason why we Europeans 
remain deplorably ignorant and constantly form erroneous 
notions concerning American policy—the disappointment 
caused by the failure of confident New York prognostica- 
tions not infrequently producing disillusionment and even 
bitterness abroad. If Americans—however socially welcome 
elsewhere—are not in a political sense popular in the Eastern 
Hemisphere to-day, they have largely to thank their own 
compatriots for encouraging the suggestion that what Wall 
Street thinks to-day the United States will do to-morrow. 
It is one of the smallest of New York coteries—however im- 
portant and influential—that alone counts in the judgment 
of “ our Special Correspondent ”’ who is the great distorting 
medium in Anglo-American affairs, because he cannot 
grasp the elementary fundamental fact that New York is 
not the United States. He means well, but that is all that 
can be said for him. He would promote Anglo-American 
cordiality if he could, but he goes the wrong way to work, 
and makes our relations worse than they were when it is 
ultimately revealed that his optimism was so much bluff. 


Europe should have learnt its lesson from the ignominious 
fate of the League of Nations in the United States, where it 
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perished the moment the American People realized that 
it might involve them in “ European entanglements,” 
2 Until public opinion had an opportunity of 
gi manifesting itself, President Wilson’s hobby 
was presented to the Allied—or rather 

the ‘‘ Associated ’’—Powers by its author as a universal 
American ideal which he had a national mandate to offer 
the old world as the price of American co-operation in 
the post-war settlement. This fable was vociferously sup- 
ported from New York, whence we were given to understand 
that from the Atlantic to the Pacific America was “‘ a unit” 
for the League, and that any hesitation on the part of the 
Entente in accepting it would produce dire consequences, 
including the instant withdrawal of the United States from 
the Paris Peace Conference. There was no whisper of a 
warning so far as we recollect from the other side of the 
Atlantic as to the actual facts, and Europe was afforded 
little chance of appreciating the heavy defeat the Demo- 
cratic Administration had sustained at the Congression Elec- 
tions in the autumn of 1918 which had deprived the President 
of the control of Congress and necessitated the ratification of 
any Treaty he might sign by a two-thirds majority of a 
hopelessly hostile Senate. Mr. Wilson continued to act 
and speak as an autocrat who carried his country in his pocket, 
It would not have been easy for Allied statesmanship to 
challenge his credentials even had it realized the proportions 
of the Wilsonian debacle of which an omniscient Press, spoon- 
fed from the other side, had no inkling, and of which 4 
guileless public were consequently entirely innocent. In 
effect Europe walked into a gigantic booby-trap when the 
Covenant of the League of Nations was allowed to take 
precedence of and paralyse the Treaty of Versailles under 
President Wilson’s threat to break up the Peace Conference 
unless this concession was made to American amour propre. 
The world shortly learnt that the boot was on the other 
leg, that the American people had been misrepresented 
by their President as by our newspapers, and that so far 
from being encouraged by the Allied and Associated accept- 
ance of the League to ratifying the Treaty the Covenant was 
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so odious to the States as to enable the Senate to repudiate 
every document signed by President Wilson in Paris. At 
the ensuing Presidential Election, the Democratic Party 
and the Democratic President were wiped out, and from that 
day to this, whatever professional propagandists and super- 
ficial tourists may tell us to the contrary, the League of 
Nations has never been a live issue in American politics, 
and in the pending Presidential Election apparently no 
Party dare mention it. ; 


Ir we harp on a topic that is taboo in the Press which in- 
variably gets hold of the wrong end of the stick, thanks 

to the ignoramuses who inspire its American 
gether “news,” it is in order to avoid fresh disen- 

chantment and disappointment of which 
Europe has had more than enough of late years. 
A microscopic minority of Americans deplore the part 
played by their country since the Armistice, which 
they denounce as a mean, selfish, and cowardly repudiation 
of responsibilities that dishonours those guilty of it. Any 
sentiments that may be entertained in Europe as to the 
tole of the United States pale beside the moral indignation 
of her domestic critics. But these are so few in number 
and far between as to be politically negligible, though they 
loom larger abroad, thanks to their European ramifications. 
They are frequently travellers. Moreover, it suits certain 
international interests to depict the United States as regretful 
of her detachment from Europe whom she is alleged by the 
after-dinner orators of the Pilgrims Society and the post- 
luncheon optimists of the English Speaking Union, as 
yearning to “help.” It cannot, however, with any decency 
be pretended that the United States is eager to join the 
League of Nations now that even the Democratic Party 
has tacitly abandoned President Wilson’s hobby, and 
that generally ‘‘ mum’s the word” on this subject of which 
practical politicians are as terrified as of Prohibition. But 
we are still periodically bemused by the suggestion that 
though ‘‘ for reasons of internal politics there may be diffi- 
culties in the way of the United States formally entering 
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the League, American public opinion insists that she at 
least co-operate in a World Court which as the back door 
of the League would effectively restore the United States 
to Europe and make her virtually a signatory of the 
Covenant.’’ Those who swallow this fable will swallow 
anything. There is vehement, not to say virulent opposi- 
tion throughout the United States to any suggestion of 
participation in any World Court involving any external 
responsibilities, and any Administration humouring the 
** internationalists ’ by looking in that direction speedily 
finds itself in difficulties. 


PRESIDENT HarpIneG, though an uncompromising opponent 
of the League of Nations, at one moment toyed with the 

idea of a World Court, while making it 
ae uaa clear that it would not commit the United 

States to any action. But he never pressed 
this project upon a hostile Senate because he realized 
there was no serious demand for it among the American 
people. President Coolidge finds himself in a similar 
quandary, and even though he may succeed in inserting 4 
** World Court” plank in the Republican Platform, it means 
nothing because of its fatal association with the League 
of Nations, which is anathema throughout the United States. 
So much so that an influential body of American Senators 
have actually mooted a proposal for a different ‘‘ World 
Court” from that suggested by the President without any 
connection whatsoever with “the accursed thing,” but 
which would gratify American vanity by permitting Ameri- 
cans to imagine that though isolationist, the United States 
was playing a certain part in world politics. Under this 
scheme there would be two World Courts, namely that 
already operating under the League of Nations, and another 
divorced from it. Whether this project will survive the 
ridicule it has excited among those Americans who have not 
yet lost their sense of humour in their passion for golf, 
time will show. The episode at least helps us to estimate 
the hostility towards the League of Nations across the Atlan- 
tic, which our enthusiasts at one time insisted was the single 
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international development that appealed to American 
idealism, and consistuted the golden link between U.S.A, 
and Europe! In truth, the Covenant has driven America 
out of Europe, and the sooner we write her off as a European 
factor—save in so far as she is a European creditor—the 
better for all concerned. 


To pass over any President desiring to be nominated would 
be such a slight as would split any American political party, 
even in the case of one who, like the present 
The. occupant of the White House, had acquired 
Republican hij : 
Convention is great office through the accident of 
having been a Vice-President on the death 
of the President. There was never any serious prospect 
of such a slight being put on Mr. Coolidge, who, moreover, 
is thoroughly acceptable to the Republicans despite the 
oil scandals, which have obviously weakened the Adminis- 
tration, though the President is generally considered to 
have comported himself with discretion. Senator Hiram 
Johnson (“‘ Hell-Roaring Hiram,” to give him his newspaper 
nickname) had a certain amount of backing from that 
portion of the Party that regarded Mr. Coolidge as “ too 
Eastern,” but it had faded away by the date of the Nomi- 
nating Convention (June 12th), and the Republican standard 
bearer was chosen at the first ballot by an overwhelming 
majority. Europeans were afforded another opportunity 
of being laughed at in the United States, as, after a colourless 
resolution had been inserted in the Party Platform on the 
World War, coupled with an uncompromising repudiation 
of the League of Nations, General C. G. Dawes, the million- 
aire banker of New York, was selected for the Vice- 
Presidency, in preference to Mr. Hoover and in the absence 
of all serious competition. Because this gentleman was the 
author of the “‘ Dawes Report” simpletons over here 
jumped to the conclusion that the Republican Convention 
thereby identified itself with that document, and from this 
our noodles—who are numerically powerful if intellectually 
weak—inferred that the Party repudiated “‘ isolation’ and 
sought co-operation with Europe on Reparations! Even 
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correspondents of British newspapers in U.S.A. protested 
against such folly, pointing out that General Dawes’s appear- 
ance on the ticket was devoid of all significance. The 
incident should serve to open their eyes as to the manner 
in which they have educated commentators on American 
affairs in this hemisphere, who make every possible blunder, 
The Democratic Convention meets in New York while 
these pages are in the press, so our readers will be better 
informed as to their candidate for the Presidency than we 
can hope to be. We will only hazard one tip, viz. that 
whether the League of Nations is mentioned or completely 
ignored in the Democratic Platform, it will cut no ice in 
the contest, being a dead issue in American Politics. 


No foreign diplomat was ever less welcome in any country 
than the so-called “‘ Litvinoff,’? one of the Assistant Com- 
missaries for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Government of Moscow, whose presence 
in our midst we owe to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s invitation. 
But then no foreign diplomat ever had such a record as this 
man of many aliases whom all decent self-respecting English 
men and English women regard it as the depth of humilia- 
tion for any British Government to have brought to London 
where he will be a centre of contamination to all who come 
in contact with him. Some “responsible statesmen,” 
however, are only entirely happy when they are eating dirt. 
It is not a taste confined to Socialists, because the Coalition 
was strongly infected by it, and no one with any regard 
for truth would care to suggest that either Liberals or 
Conservative Mandarins are entirely free from the disease. 
There is the utmost doubt as to “‘ Litvinoff’s”’ identity, 
upon which the Morning Post (June 11th) has thrown such 
a lurid light, though there is none as to the object of his 
visit. In the first place, London is the only important 
city where such persons are “received,” and the Soviet 
hopes that having been accepted in our “highest circles” 
other doors at present closed in other capitals may be opened 
until at last Bolshevik Russia acquires all the privileges and 
prestige of a civilized State. Secondly, the Moscow Cama- 
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rilla hopes by the pressure of ‘‘ the International” to force 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald both to forgo all British claims 
upon Russia and to place unlimited British capital and credit 
at their service, so that yet another gigantic swindle 
may be perpetrated at our expense. Thirdly, the official 
status of the huge and constantly increasing horde of 
Soviet officials established in London gives them a strong 
strategic position from which to wage war against this coun- 
try—upon its Government, its industry and its internal 
order. This much must in fairness be said for the Soviet, 
namely, that at no time has it pretended to aim at anything 
except our destruction. Never was any foreign Govern- 
ment so offensive to another foreign Government as Moscow 
is to London, and among those singled out for vituperation 
by the guttersnipes of the Soviet are Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his Labour colleagues, who were denounced as “‘ frauds ” 
the moment they opened their arms to Lenin & Co. 


As capital has been made in this country among Mugwumps 
and “‘Mugs’”’ by this Bolshevist Press campaign against 
the British Prime Minister, people are begin- 
From ning to ask themselves whether it may not 
Vallakh to | = be “a blind” and whether, in fact, M 
Maximovitch e “a blin and whether, in fact, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is not held in far higher 
esteem in Moscow than appears on the surface. It is 
strange even in the newest diplomacy, for any Government 
to treat as friends those who openly proclaim themselves 
to be its enemies and whose agents are organizing anarchy 
in this country under the Ministerial nose. We are told 
by his admirers that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is very proud 
of the position he has attained by his own unaided exertions, 
and that in the long line of British Prime Ministers none 
has been more anxious to preserve the dignity of his great 
office than the present Lord of Chequers. To invite the 
murderers of Moscow to kick him is hardly the most effective 
method of exalting his Premiership. At any rate, other 
Prime Ministers in other countries seem reluctant to follow 
suit, though here and there under the stress of our pernicious 
example there has been some backsliding. Signor Musso- 
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lini is alleged to realize that his worst blunder was the 
“‘ recognition ”’ of Moscow, whose Government, as the Italians 
are learning, regard “‘ scraps of paper’’ as do the Germans, 
and even the Germans, who stick at nothing where there is 
a political object to be gained, are clearing the Soviet gang 
out of Berlin whence, no doubt, it will descend upon this 
unhappy country where foreign anarchists are seemingly 
free to levy war on the King under the patronage of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. That ‘ Litvinoff” is “a bad hat” 
is established by the fact that the Coalition were obliged 
to deport him in 1918 despite Mr. Lloyd George’s notorious 
weakness for Bolshevists. According to the Morning Post 
in the uncontradicted and unchallenged article already 
mentioned, ‘ Litvinoff’”? comes of a Jewish family in 
Belostok, where at birth he received the names of Meer 
Henoch Moiseevitch Vallakh. Vallakh first attracted the 
attention of the Russian police in the late ‘nineties, and 
after various vicissitudes escaped abroad and joined Lenin. 
At this stage his name seems to have been Maximovitch, 
and as such he took part in the Second Congress of the 
Russian Social Democrat Party, which was compelled by 
the Belgian police to migrate from Brussels to London. 


*“* MaximovitcH ”’ returned to Russia as Gustav Graff in 
1906. In 1907 (according to the Morning Post) “a band 
F of armed bandits’ attacked a Treasury van 
eee under a military escort in Tiflis and got 
ie sey away with £20,000. The organizer of this 

outrage was an Armenian Bolshevist named 
Petrosyan, who escaped to Finland and handed over the 
proceeds of the robbery to Lenin and Krassin. A few 
months later a Russian revolutionary giving the name 
of “ Finkelstein’ was arrested in Paris while attempting to 
change some of the stolen notes. The Russian authorities 
demanded the extradition of Finkelstein, who turned out 
to be our old friend (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s honoured 
guest, Vallakh-Maximovitch-Graff), who pleaded “ the right 
of asylum as a political refugee,” arguing that the Tiflis 
steal was a political and not a criminal act, its object being 
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to provide funds for the Bolshevist Party. If there be 
any common sense left in the Bank of England and kindred 
institutions in the City, extra guards will be put on all 
financial institutions so long as these light-fingered gentry 
are in and around Downing Street. With them the end 
justifies the means, and everything is permissible in the 
pursuit of funds. The French Government solved their 
dilemma in the usual way by expelling “ Finkelstein,” 
who now settled down in England as ‘“‘ Mr. Harrison” 
until the outbreak of the Great War—a phase of his exist- 
ence on which it might be interesting to have further and 
better particulars. England was very tolerant of Russian 
“political refugees ’>—an elastic phrase that covered not a 
little pernicious rubbish. On the outbreak of the war 
“Mr. Harrison’? was evidently regarded askance, and 
deemed it necessary to “‘ dispel certain suspicions circulated 
by malicious persons accusing him of being a German spy.” 
As all aliens had to register with the police, “‘ Mr. Harrison ” 
transformed himself into ‘‘ Maxim Litvinoff,” and pro- 
duced a Russian passport in that name, and though a disciple 
of Lenin and an “ Internationalist,” sought employment 
in the War from the Russian Government Committee at 
India House, Kingsway, which naturally regarded a Jewish 
revolutionary unfavourably. 


On the downfall of the Tsar’s Government in March 1917, 
our adventurer became a clerk at India House, while his 
Litvinoff master and leader, Lenin, laboured in Russia 

to bring about the defeat of his country and 
the Allies. When the Bolshevists’ coup d’état (November 
1917) established Lenin’s dictatorship, ‘‘ Litvinoff”’ became 
“semi-official Ambassador ”’ of the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment in London, and from his office in Victoria Street 
“ Vallakh-Maximovitch-Graff-Harrison-Litvinoff ” attempted 
to launch a world revolution for our benefit. That is all 
the return Great Britain gets from harbouring these pests 
ofsociety. This “‘ Ambassador ”’ circulated anarchist leaflets 
and publicly conveyed to meetings of Woolwich strikers 
“the paternal greetings and wishes for the success of the 
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strike’’ from the Soviet Government. In fact, such were 
his performances that at last the long-suffering Coalition 
had to arrest and imprison ‘‘ Comrade Litvinoff” who, 
after a short stay at Brixton, was exchanged for Mr. Bruce 
Lockhart, British representative in Moscow, who had been 
arrested by Lenin by way of reprisal. Such is the dossier 
of Litvinoff as set forth in the Morning Post on the occasion 
of his return to this country, ostensibly to “ negotiate” 
with our Government, actually to subvert and ruin England 
if he can. There must be some motive for such gratuitous 
folly as Ministers are committing by opening the door to 
one who is avowedly their enemy as he is the enemy of this 
country. But is he really their enemy? Is the Soviet 
abuse of our “ Bourgeois’? Labourites genuine? It may 
be that they understand one another, and that the Moscow 
Press campaign against Downing Street is a “ put-up job.” 
Either Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is eating a prodigious 
amount of dirt or he is making a multitude of fools among 
his compatriots. Time will show which is the correct of 
these surmises. 


EVERYTHING has its comic side—even the Anglo-Bolshevist 
‘* negotiations,” which, since the exposure of the Morning 
: Post, have been interrupted by the suggestive 
a announcement that the man of many aliases, 
of which “ Litvinoff’’ is the latest, has sud- 

denly retired for a “cure” to Germany, presumably to 
receive his marching orders from Ludendorff & Co., who, 
be it never forgotten, originally placed Lenin and Trotsky 
in the Russian saddle. Meanwhile, the gaiety of the nation 
has been stimulated by the glimpses of “high life” in 
London contributed by another of our ‘“ honoured guests,” 
namely, ‘“‘Comrade Kutuzoff,” of the Soviet delegation 
to the semi-official Bolshevist organ Isvestia. It is only 
from such sources that outsiders are able to acquire an inside 
view of the exalted circles in which these emissaries move 
and live and have their being. It appears that the latest 
recruit to the Labour Party, Mr. Oswald Mosley, recently 
gave an evening party in honour of the Soviet delegation, 
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to which, according to the aggrieved guest, only members 
of the Labour Party and the “ Hands Off Russia Committee ”’ 
were invited in lieu of the “real live lords,” including the 
host’s father-in-law, the Marquis Curzon, whom Messrs. 
Kutuzoff & Co. had been hoping to hobnob with. Indeed, 
so incensed were the Bolshevist delegates by this shabby 
invitation, that they decided that the occasion was unworthy 
of a clean collar, so they all rallied to Comrade Mosley’s 
mansion in ordinary clothes. The sequel was no _ less 
melancholy : 


When we arrived the drawing-room was full of people. Nobody seemed 
able to sit down : they were all standing about and talking. We also stood about 
for a couple of hours until we felt frightfully hungry. Then we were taken 
downstairs, where it was just as crowded, and, still standing, we sipped a cup 
of coffee—and nothing to eat—only too glad to get away and rush back to our 
boarding establishment and supper. 


The next evening “Comrade Kutuzoff”’ and his col- 
leagues were bidden to a very different function at “ Com- 
rade Kenworthy’s”’ palace, of which the Russian Boswell 
gives us this inimitable account : 


On the invitation cards we received there was printed in large letters: 
“Evening in honour of M. Rakovsky and the Soviet Delegates.” Now,I said to 
myself, this time they will do us well and give us a tip-top reception. For this 
occasion we decided reluctantly to put on clean starched collars, and carefully 
inspected each other to see if our clothes and everything were all right before 
leaving for the party. We did not go by bus this time, but in real taxis, for 
which we had to fork out one and a half silver roubles (3s.) each ! 

Mr. Kenworthy lives in a big and expensive house, richly furnished, and 
with lots of servants. The guests were quite different from those we met the 
evening before at the Mosleys’. Oh, quite different! Here there were Lords— 
real ones—M.P.’s, Foreign Ambassadors, and diplomats, several Cabinet Ministers, 
and everyone in evening dress, looking so haughty ; and their wives in lovely, 
expensive frocks, all of them very thickly rouged and powdered and made up, 
and everyone wearing white kid gloves. Several of the guests spoke to me— 
Liberal M.P.’s, the German Ambassador, and others. .. . 


But once more, as the Morning Post remarks in repro- 
ducing this racy narrative, there was a fly in ‘‘ Comrade 
Kutuzoff’s ” ointment : 


“In Russia when we are invited out to a party,” he writes, ‘ we usually 
are careful not to eat anything at home on that day, as we know we shall amply 
make up for it by eating our fill at the party ; but in England it is evidently 
different : when you are invited out you must jolly well take care to have a good 
meal at home before. We left the Kenworthys’ party ravenously hungry, 
and as it was too late to get a meal at home or in a restaurant, we stopped on 
our way back at a coffee stall and had a good old feed of sandwiches.” 
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These incidents indicate that our Radicals and Socialists, 
though the friends of every country but their own, are ag 
unsympathetic in their treatment of foreigners as towards 
their own countrymen. To invite a ravenous Russian to an 
evening party and then fill his belly with east wind is hardly 
the way to smooth the path of Anglo-Russian “‘ negotiations,” 


MuRDER is none the less repulsive by being labelled “ poli. 
tical.”” Indeed, from the moral point of view, it may be 

doubted whether it is more wicked to kill 
Murder a man against whom the murderer has a 
private grudge or even whose goods he covets than to kill 
him simply because he wears an unpopular uniform or 
bears a different political label to the murderer. Unfor- 
tunately, prejudice prevents partisans from viewing murder 
impartially. Thus the hideous butchery of the Russian 
Royal Family excited as little horror among our Socialists 
as did the Sinn Fein assassination of British soldiers among 
British Radicals. Still more strange, both Socialists and 
Radicals remain unmoved by the horrible murders and 
attempted murders of Radicals and Socialists in Germany 
by Prussian Junkers—Agrarian and Industrial—and their 
agents on which Mr. Adolphe Smith contributes an illu 
minating article elsewhere in this number of the National 
Review. Such is the perverseness of mankind. We admire 
murder as little when perpetrated “from the Right” as 
when perpetrated “from the Left.” The fact that the 
Fascist movement saved Italy and Europe is no excuse for 
committing outrages now that the situation has been saved, 
and it looks as though what began nobly under magnificent 
leadership might degenerate into mere vendetta under. mis- 
creants with -various axes to grind. That Signor Mussolini 
is alive to the perils besetting the system he invented and 
to which he owes his position as head of the Italian Govern- 
ment is clear from the prompt and drastic manner in which 
his Ministry are dealing with the latest Italian crime which 
has convulsed the country, and should give pause to the 
wild men who would pervert Faschismo from Mussolini’s 
purposes to their own. That the kidnapping and murder 
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of the Socialist Deputy and Secretary—General Signor 
Matteotti immediately after he had delivered a strong anti- 
Government speech in the Roman Chamber of Deputies 
is a Fascist crime involving prominent and _ influential 
members of the movement is clear from their suspicious 
conduct, notably the flight of a leading Fascist journalist, 
Signor Filipeli, editor of the Corriere Italiana, the organ 
of Signor Finzi, one of Signor Mussolini’s own Under-Secre- 
taries. We share the indignation of the Daily Herald over 
this atrocity. We only regret that our contemporary turns 
a blind eye on the many similar and worse horrors in Bol- 
shevist Russia, in the Irish Free State, and in “‘ Republican ” 
Germany. 


THE enemies of Italy who include many enemies of England 
and all the friends of the enemies of England, are exploiting 
7 the crisis caused by the shocking murder of 
pobeiting the Signor Matteotti. This crime is perhaps more 
horrible to the readers of the National Review 

than to those mischief makers who have so eagerly fastened 
upon it in order to vent their venom on the Italian Govern- 
ment whose great chief, Signor Mussolini, is not only the 
bugbear of all Revolutionaries, Socialists, and Anarchists, but 
likewise of Defeatists, Mugwumps, and Highbrows. The 
former will never forgive him for having saved Italy from 
Bolshevism. The latter cannot overlook his methods, such 
as the administration of castor oil to political opponents who, 
by all the rules of the game, as played at Westminster, should 
have been treated to eloquence, moderation, compromise, 
and finally, surrender. This was the Mugwump remedy for 
a kindred disease in Ireland. Why should not Italy have 
done likewise ? The Italian retort, namely, that they could 
not tolerate the idea of having an Ireland in Italy leaves all 
Superior Persons stone cold. Italians should have endured 
anything sooner than sanction such a movement as the 
Fascisti which affords no scope for those displays of “‘ respon- 
sible statesmanship’”’ which constitute the glory of the 
Mother of Parliaments. However, the mass of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen view the Italian situation differently from 
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our Parliamentarians and Pressmen, who naturally dislike 
a regime under which orators and journalists are relatively 
‘small beer.”” As the King and Queen of Italy must have 
learnt from the wonderful ovations they received throughout 
their visit to this country the other day, the British people— 
as distinguished from British politicians or British news. 
papers—cherish a peculiarly warm feeling towards Italy, 
not only for her achievements in war and peace but for what 
she symbolizes in our common civilization. This is no lip 
service; Europe would indeed be poor if any misfortune 
befel Italy, and as we believe her well-being to be bound up 
with the Mussolini Government, we sincerely hope that the 
Duce will be able to maintain his authority at this grave 
crisis over the mighty movement that owes its triumph to 
him and which, apparently, a few base and reckless men 
are endeavouring to wreck. 


Tuat the Italian Prime Minister is shocked at the outrage 
which has convulsed Italy is evident from the unsparing 
Perfid manner with which he is dealing with every- 
Albion one, however important in the Fascist move 
ment, who is even suspected of complicity in 
the kidnapping and murder of Signor Matteotti. That the 
British “‘ Labour” Party should seize this opportunity to 
attack Italy is exactly what might be expected from those 
who hate all friendly nations as much as they love all hostile 
nations. That the British Prime Minister should counten- 
ance such an attitude only shows how precarious he feels 
his position to be. But what can we expect of ignorant 
Socialists when we find their Radical mentors in the Man 
chester Guardian thus improving the occasion (June 21): 
His Government (Mussolini’s) is without moral sanction. He may, of 
course-—indeed, he probably will—survive the present crisis. But the weakness 
on which his strength is based must remain. Even though he himself is shown 
to be absolutely unstained by the blood—and oil—which are believed to lie 
heavy on his associates, that will not prove that he is in principle better than 
his associates. They may have gone farther than he has, but they are all travelli 
the same road. Now in its hour of trial his Government has nothing to whi 
it may appeal. Its origins and methods are such that anything may be true 
of it. No accusation is in itself inherently absurd ; each must first stand the 


test of examination before it is dismissed (our italics). Supposing the worst is 
brought home to the Dictator’s intimates, Will that be surprising ? 
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This, be it remembered, is the fine flower of Internationalism 
of the organ that daily calls upon us to embrace German 
Militarism and Russian Bolshevism and to fall down and 
worship the League of Nations in the name of the Brother- 
hood of Man. But over Italy it exudes any venom that 
remains over from its diatribes against France. Its mission 
in Europe is to explain and justify that hateful phrase 
Perfide Albion. 


AtrHouUGH there are substantial British interests in Mexico, 
it is difficult to apprehend our Mexican policy—conceivably 

because we have none. Presumably, as a 
Pe eystery consequence of the official failure to grapple 

with the problem or even to realize that 
there is a problem, the British Government has been some- 
what suddenly confronted with a disagreeable incident 
which will incidentally afford our Socialist Prime Minister 
another opportunity of demonstrating the superiority of 
the new diplomacy over the old. We shall await the issue 
with the utmost interest, but with little expectation of better 
results from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s methods than from 
those of his illustrious predecessor, Lord Curzon, who bears 
some measure of responsibility for the painful position in 
which we find ourselves in Mexico, and from which we might 
have been spared by a reasonable exercise of “‘ intelligent 
anticipation ’—to borrow Lord Curzon’s most famous 
phrase. No one has so far attempted to explain how it 
comes about that, though this country is prepared “to 
recognize’ almost any collection of scallywags, however 
disreputable and bloodstained, who chance to capture any 
Government, we have continued to cavil at any “ recogni- 
tion’ of Mexico to such a point that it is freely alleged 
that in this particular mattery we are unique. Not only do 
other nations, great and small, acknowledge President 
Obregon, and are duly accredited at the Mexican capital, 
but it is stated by those who know the country that, with 
the solitary exception of Porfirio Diaz, President Obregon 
is the single politician who has succeeded in repressing 
revolts and in establishing a semblance of peace and compara- 
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tive order in the Mexican chaos. Our attitude is both un- 
fortunate and incomprehensible. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the inspiration of British Policy, whether, e.g., 
this is another of our obligations to the Round Table school, 
Be the genesis, however, what it may, there can be no 
palliation of the outrage of the Mexican Government on 
Mr. Cummins, the British Diplomatic Agent, which the 
Prime Minister not extravagantly described to the House 
of Commons (June 16th) as “a grave breach of international 
courtesy.”” Having failed to expel Mr. Cummins after 
violating his correspondence, these Mexican hooligans sur- 
rounded the British Legation with a cordon of police, who 
forbade both exit and entrance even for the necessaries 
of life. For this barbarity no shade of a shadow of a reason 
has been adduced except that the “‘ Responsible Statesmen ” 
of Mexico dislike Mr. Cummins, whose “ offence”’’ apparently 
consisted in defending a British subject, Mrs. Evans, against 
having her property stolen by the Mexican Government, 
which as the result of its conduct towards Mr. Cummins is 
now less “recognized” than before. 


Tne late French Ambassador in Great Britain, M. Paul 
Cambon, occupied an altogether exceptional position on 
PE So both sides of the Channel, and the more 
we learn of his memorable career the higher 
will stand his reputation. The news of his death caused 
genuine grief in England, who will ever honour a man who 
so admirably served our two countries during a period of 
common danger and in such a manner as to provoke criti- 
cism in neither. M. Cambon was not a familiar figure to 
the general public, either at home or abroad, as he never 
regarded the limelight as the proper place for a diplomat. 
His ways, like his scholarly and deliberate speech, were old- 
fashioned, courtly, and dignified, but if any man deserved 
it, the French phrase was applicable to him—ZI1 connait bien 
son métier. He passed the twenty most important years 
of his career in London, and was in close contact with many 
prominent public men of all Parties, and had seen British 
policy pass through various vicissitudes without on any 
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occasion forfeiting the regard in which he was held and the 
implicit trust he inspired from his capacity to see all around 
a question while steadfastly maintaining the French stand- 
point. That he was a great as well as a model Ambassador 
was the common verdict both in the official and the un- 
official world, and he was greatest at the greatest moments, 
notably in the fateful days of July-August 1914 when, under 
morbidly Pacifist influences and thanks to pro-German 
manipulation, the British Cabinet had drifted into such a 
state of indecision as to have lost all direction. A lesser man 
than Paul Cambon must through over-eagerness or indis- 
cretion, have made a mess of an exceedingly delicate and 
dangerous situation, which he contributed so materially to 
save, aS was handsomely acknowledged by all concerned. 
Will this page of our history ever be written? If only 
his sagacity had been utilized by the Hntente at the close 
of the war, how vastly different would be the prospects of 
peace to-day. Unhappily the Amateur Diplomat was on 
the war-path and professional diplomacy in a back seat. 
The brothers Cambon were discarded in favour of the 
Smuts, American High Brows, and the Round Table Gang. 


It is not easy for us at home to appraise the situation created 
in South Africa by the General Election, which has resulted 

in the defeat of the Smuts Government. As 
fen J the so-called “ Labour” Party in the sub-conti- 

nent is strongly infected with Bolshevism, and 
maintains a similar connection with Moscow as like elements 
in the British “‘ Labour ” Party, it excites as little sympathy 
in the Mother-Country as the so-called Nationalists, many 
of whom are out “to cut the painter” and proclaim a 
Republic. Two wrongs do not make a right, and though a 
compact may create a Coalition and provide a momentary 
Parliamentary majority, there is nothing in this unholy 
“Pact *? that appeals to anyone who regards the preservation 
of the British Empire as among the world’s few hopes. 
On the other hand, owing largely, it must be admitted, to 
the weakness of the so-called ‘‘ Unionist”? Party at the 
Cape—which seems to have played the same part vis-d-vis 
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General Smuts as many Carlton Club and Primrose League 
Conservatives vis-d-vis the Welsh Wizard—the General has 
been allowed to play so pernicious a part in Europe that, 
despite our natural sympathy with Unionists everywhere, it 
is not easy to pump up tears over the débdcle of the South 
African Party. From the hour General Smuts was appointed 
to the British War Cabinet by Mr. Lloyd George he became a 
mischief-maker of the first water, leaving traces of his influ. 
ence on almost every department of British policy. When- 
ever there was any dubious business to be done, General 
Smuts was delegated to do it, discharging his task con 
amore amid the plaudits of the Coalition Press, while more 
patriotic journals remained silent owing to his being an 
overseas guest. It was General Smuts who was deputed 
to hoist the flag of Defeatism in Glasgow in the spring of 
1918 when he disclosed the fact that victory was not in the 
War Cabinet’s programme. It was he again who was employed 
to stop the victorious British offensive a few months later 
when he went on that deplorable mission from Downing 
Street to G.H.Q., which was only nonplussed by the loyalty 
and self-sacrifice of our great Commander-in-Chief. When 
in the autumn of that year, despite our politicians, Allied 
arms were triumphant, General Smuts constituted himself 
an advocate of the policy of “sparing Germany,” his atti- 
tude becoming so offensive at the Peace Conference as to 
provoke M. Clemenceau to observe, ‘‘ No one can say that 
Germany is unrepresented in Paris.” Although between 
them President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and General 
Smuts had succeeded in spoiling the Treaty of Versailles, 
the two former had not gone far enough to please their Dutch 
colleague, who issued a manifesto on the promulgation of 
the Treaty virtually repudiating his own signature, and 
from that day to this he has agitated on behalf of Germany, 
and is one of the acknowledged assets of the pan-Germans, 
General Smuts must be pronounced largely responsible 
for bringing another and a worse war on to the horizon 
by the encouragement he has given the enemy, and be his 
services to South Africa what they may, he has been a man 
of disaster in the larger international sphere. 
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THE excuse usually made for General Smuts’s pro-Germanism, 
for which Europe and Great Britain have already paid very 
dearly, was that, apart from being a Dutchman 


oe —which is next door to a German—the South 
Collapse African Premier was constrained to humour 


powerful German-Jewish elements in Johan- 
nesburg, which provided the South African Party with funds 
and votes. The fallacy of this pretext is now demon- 
strated, and the Unionists of the sub-continent who allowed 
themselves to be dragged at the tail of the Smuts band must 
be asking themselves whether they have anything to show 
for giving General Smuts a blank cheque in European affairs. 
Their role vividly recalls that of Conservatives nearer home 
who swallowed their labels in order to be allowed to remain 
in office by Mr. Lloyd George, and whose joint handiwork is 
wit large across India, Egypt, Ireland, and other places. 
It was on the Rand, where the German-Jewish factor is 
socially and financially all-powerful, if not numerically 
effective, that the Smuts Government and the South African 
Party have received their coup de grace. It looks as though 
the English section of Ministerialists might have taken a 
more independent line, and played a manlier part in those 
Imperial and international affairs in which their slim leader 
was so sinister a factor. Their newspaper friends in London 
ascribe the débdcle to the virtues of the South African Party, 
especially their opposition to Bolshevism, which has un- 
deniably obtained a dangerous ascendancy on the Rand. We 
should not, however, forget—and the remark applies just as 
much to the Mother-Country—that there is no surer incentive 
to Bolshevism than when the general public, including the 
working classes, acquire the impression that politicians, for 
all their pretensions, are mainly humbugs who exploit the 
finer sentiments of mankind, such as patriotism, for their 
own purposes, and are exclusively “‘ out for themselves ” 
and their intimate friends. This was clearly a cause of the 
downfall of the British Coalition in 1922, and may conceivably 
have promoted the failure of the Coalition which has governed 
South Africa in recent years, and which at the moment of 
writing is being superseded by a Nationalist-Labour Govern- 
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ment, possibly because there has been no Die-Hard movement 
at the Cape to offer working men an alternative to Bolshevism, 
Separatism, and mere Opportunism. 


CONSERVATIVES remember that on more than one occasion 
Mr. Bonar Law suddenly retired from public life without 
E any warning to his colleagues or to his fol- 
yey aied lowers, leaving the Leadership of the Con- 
nticipation 

servative Party at the mercy of events, 

and causing the utmost confusion. We are not criticizing 
his conduct, which was exclusively inspired by a natural 
solicitude concerning his precarious health, which had broken 
down under prolonged strain. But such episodes are 
dangerous to any Party which thus finds itself bereft, being 
liable to lead to improvisations that will not bear the test 
of time, however suitable they may seem to be at the moment, 
It is common knowledge that there was keen anxiety as to 
the disposal of the Premiership on its relinquishment in 


the spring of 1923 by Mr. Bonar Law, whose modesty pre-- 


vented him from realizing how much water he displaced, 
Corresponding was the relief in Conservative circles on the 
announcement that the King had sent for Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, though many demur to the fiction invented as a 
salve to personal susceptibilities that “‘no peer need ever 
again apply for the British Premiership.” We sincerely 
hope that history may not repeat itself, and that neither 
now nor hereafter will Conservatives be in a similar quandary, 
but there is an old saw to the effect that to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, and repulsive as the process may be to 
nine Englishmen out of ten, there can be no harm in looking 
ahead and in envisaging the situation that would confront 
us in the lamentable event of Mr. Stanley Baldwin—another 
very modest man—failing to appreciate his own value to 
the Party and wearying of a somewhat thankless task that 
evokes so many more kicks than ha’pence. Indeed, 
whether we like it or not, we cannot afford to shirk this 
problem, as all the marplots who are working overtime to 
drive him out of public life have their plans cut and dried 
for filling any vacancy they hope to create by one of their 
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own nominees. Conservatives with no axes to grind, and 
who only support Mr. Stanley Baldwin because they regard 
him as the best man, must not allow themselves to be caught 
napping in the unhappy eventuality we have suggested, 
or their last state will be worse than their first. Let us put 
the issue in a way that can offend no man: “ In the event 
of Mr. Baldwin deciding to take a lengthy holiday, who 
would be his best and most acceptable deputy ? ” 


As men are invariably more important than measures, it 
may be hoped that the Conservative Party will utilize its 

present interval of repose and reflection in 
The Right order to overhaul its Front Bench personnel. 
Rakt Places It is common ground that of late years we 

have been somewhat unfortunate in some of 
the Responsible Statesmen we have thrown up as in some of 
those who were thrust upon us during the Coalition. It is 
not that they lacked ability. On the contrary, some 
possessed exceptional brains, untiring industry and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, but through some defect of character, 
disposition, temperament or demeanour were disqualified 
for great places. It was more than humiliating for Con- 
servatives to be told on the recent change of Government 
that there was rejoicing in Public Departments over the 
departure of certain statesmen whose staff felt that no change 
could be for the worse, and that consequently there was 
hope of improvement. 'Thisignominy was accentuated when, 
after some Socialist Minister had been installed, those with 
whom he had to work or with whom he came officially in 
contact were loud in expressing their satisfaction “‘ that they 
had now to deal with a gentleman.” That such sentiments 
should be possible gives some measure of the cynicism with 
which high office has occasionally been filled in the past. 
Unless a livelier sense of responsibility animates our Cabinet 
makers in the future this scandal will recur, and another 
heavy burden be added to the Conservative cause. Carlton 
Club politicians must discard the dogma “ once a Cabinet 
Minister always a Cabinet Minister” as an anachronism in 
these democratic days, which demand that there should be at 
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least a serious effort to put the right men in the right places 
regardless of any “‘claims”’ that may be urged except the 
claim of capacity in that particular post. Some means must 
be devised of shelving the numerous “‘ Duds ”’ or Impossibles 
who constitute an undue proportion of the upper crust of our 
Party. It is no disgrace to a soldier, to a sailor, or to a civil 
servant to be retired. There is no reason whatsoever that 
statesmen should go on for ever. This is no personal or even 
Party issue, but a National problem. Rank and file Con- 
servatives dread some of the returns to Downing Street that 
are threatened in the event of our Party resuming power, 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Stanley Baldwin will apply him- 
self betimes to this delicate business, which only the Leader 
can tackle. 


As plain speaking is the order of the day, and as some 
readers inquire our opinion concerning Conservative Foreign 
Policy in recent years, particularly in its pro- 
German and anti-French manifestations, and 
whether we can defend “the dropping of Protection” 
after the General Election, we shall permit ourselves two 
comments, The Curzonian Foreign Policy as damnosa 
hereditas from the Coalition was disastrous from every 
point of view, and became a contributory cause of the defeat 
of our Party at the polls. Just as Mr. Bonar Law had given 
his Foreign Minister his head, so Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
did likewise. We understand how this misfortune occurred. 
Neither of these Conservative Prime Ministers had paid 
much attention to International affairs, and presumably 
stood in awe of an arrogant colleague with a foible for 
omniscience. In the middle of last year Mr. Baldwin suddenly 
awoke to the danger into which the country was drifting 
under the strain of the Lloyd George-cum-Curzon vendetta 
against M. Poincaré, and took the initiative in arranging 
a personal interview with the French Prime Minister in 
Paris, which was attended by the happiest results. Lord 
Curzon was furious at his interference with this feud with 
France, and instantly set to work to obstruct his Chief’s 
effort on behalf of the Hntente, and by a series of utterances 


Plain Speaking 
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—notably a lamentable speech at the Imperial Conference 
in October—succeeded in restoring the status quo ante. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin modestly stood aside while this mischief 
was wrought. We have never minimized this blunder. 
Leaders must assert themselves, especially when they are 
right and their colleagues manifestly wrong. A similar 
observation applies to the action of the so-called ‘‘ Shadow 
Cabinet ’’—a name of evil omen—which met in secret conclave 
in Eaton Square at the beginning of the year, and elected 
to abandon Protection, against the better judgment of 
our Leader, who clearly remained, and remains, in the faith 
he expounded with such sincerity and cogency at the General 
Election, and which holds the field to-day as offering the 
single serious solution of unemployment. At the time 
we deplored this subordination of a finer and truer judgment 
to the prejudices and prepossessions of ex-Ministers with- 
out any understanding of the industrial position. Some of 
them doubtless discarded Protection simply because it was 
the Baldwin policy. It looks as though Mr. Snowden might 
enable our Party to retrieve this gaffe of the ‘“‘ Shadow 
(abinet,”’ but Conservatives would be in a stronger strategic 
and moral position had they stuck to their guns throughout. 


JOURNALISTIC and even political circles are becoming restive 
at the shameless manner in which His Majesty’s Ministers 
aL exploit their official positions in the Press. 

pe Mier We do not for a moment suggest that Soci- 
alists are the only or the original sinners. 

Like every other malpractice, the Minister-Journalist de- 
veloped with other weeds under the Coalition, when to “ get 
rich quickly ’’ became the ideal of many politicians as of 
many profiteers, and we could rarely open a Sunday news- 
paper without finding an overpaid article by one of the 
Indispensables which owed such importance as it possessed 
to the fact of the writer’s official position in what used to 
be regarded as a whole-time job to which the whole-time 
salary of £5,000 was not infrequently attached. It was no 
doubt bad business from a strictly business point of view 
to pay a fancy price for such “ copy,” but it was deemed a 
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good investment from the newspaper proprietor’s stand. 
point, as such transactions naturally promoted the favourable 
consideration of the spendthrift’s claim, when Honours 
Lists were in the offing. We had hoped that the pernicious 
practice of Ministerial-Journalism might be curtailed under 
a Socialist Government whose Prime Minister is anxious 
that his colleagues should be regarded as devotees of the 
higher life, who are altogether above the temptations that 
beset ordinary mortals. But as usual practice “‘ swears 
with ” precept. Ministers seemingly find it more attractive 
to express their views in the lucrative columns of the 
American Press or in the Americanized portion of the 
British Press than in Parliament or on the platform, though 
they are for ever deploring “ the unwholesome ascendancy ” 
of the modern newspaper. Doubtless the time will come 
when the British Budget will be handed to the American 
Associated Press in the first instance, and British taxpayers 
will only learn their fate by cable. 


Most Socialists are just as much party slaves and political 
hacks as most members of the National Liberal Club and 
as some members of the Carlton Club. All 
that matters to Tapers and Tadpoles in any 
Party, whether domiciled in Bow and Bromley or in Pall 
Mall, is that their side should be in office and have the dis- 
tribution of the loaves and fishes. There is a certain type 
of Conservative who would gleefully swallow Bolshevism 
in order to secure a continuance of the shower of baronetcies 
on the “right people,” just as some Socialists would turn 
Tory in order that their friends might remain on the Treasury 
Bench and appointments be allotted to their supporters. 
These slaves of Party furiously resent anyone with any 
spark of independence, and denounce any domestic critic 
as “a traitor ’’ to the cause of office. Mr. G. H. D. Cole, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Labour Research Department, and 
one of the intellectuals of the Labour Party, for which he 
has done much spade-work, recently annoyed his friends by 
emphasizing the inability of our Socialist Government 
to produce any solutions of the problems of the day on which 


Heresy 
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they professed to be expert. Mr. Cole’s surprise at the inepti- 
tude of the MacDonald Ministry in Social Reform is shared 
by not a few outsiders who imagined that, as a result of thirty 
or forty years “clear thinking” and prodigious preaching, 
the Snowdens, the Ramsay MacDonalds, and other apostles 
of progress, might have something serious to suggest beyond 
Little Englandism, Cobdenism, Deflation, and Hot Air. 
According to Mr. Cole, who should know what he is talking 
about, and at whose feet the IJntelligentsia of the Labour 
Party formerly sat, the Socialist movement “had been 
living on its own hump” and had not done “any fresh 
thinking,”’ with the result that ‘“ the I.L.P. now contributes 
nothing to the solution of our present problems.” Such a 
verdict naturally fluttered the dovecotes of the Socialists, 
who have all the weaknesses of every other Party, including 
vanity. Mr. Cole followed it up by a striking article in 
the Morning Post (June 13th), which must be warmly con- 
gratulated upon publishing anything so ‘“ unorthodox,” 


discussing the causes of unemployment and the remedies 


therefor in a manner highly disquieting to his friends and 
not a little perturbing to a certain section of Carlton Club 
Conservatism. 


Taz City Editors of leading London newspapers might 
usefully put Mr. Cole’s observations in their respective pipes 
, and smoke them. He insisted that what is 
wee demoralizing is not the dole, but the lack of 
employment among the working classes, and 
expressed his agreement with the general view “that it is far 
better to provide work than to pay men for not working.” 
He next asks a startling question which had more than once 
occurred to us: 


But do those strong, silent men who control the Treasury, the Bank of 
England, and the Joint Stock Banks take this view ? They usually say nothing, 
and, perhaps, think the more. They make me wonder whether they really 
wish to abolish unemployment, or whether they prefer the ‘“ dole ’’ to schemes 
for providing work. 


We must confess to having seen few signs that any of these 
personages take any keen interest in the pitiable and perilous 
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plight of British industry and the truly alarming distress of 
the British working man in many places. According to 
Mr. Cole, much that should be done could be done without 
any resort to Socialism “‘ under the existing most unpleasant 
political conditions.” But he was not “ primarily interested 
in direct schemes for providing work,’’ but in our present 
system of “artificially manufacturing a good half of our 
present unemployment,” through our currency policy, viz, 
“the worship of the great god Par,’’ which pervades the 
Treasury and the “‘ magnificent temples the Big Five are 
erecting at the corner of every street.” 


In plain words, why, in heaven’s name, are we trying to bring sterling back 
to pre-war parity with the dollar? Severe unemployment began when we 
started that game ; it will cease, save in one or two exceptional industries, when 
we give over. America seems to have found means by financial regulation of 
controlling her trade cycle. We are not even allowed to talk about the means of 
following her example, because Par and the Gold Standard are protected in this 
country by taboos far stronger than the Blasphemy Laws. I hereby blaspheme 
these great gods, and accuse their devotees of the main responsibility for the 
present abnormal unemployment. 


There is, as he tells us, a reason for this “strange 
cult.” Farmers regard Great Britain as an industrial 
country in which agriculture is sacrificed to manufactures, 
but in reality our manufacturing interests are sacrificed to 
commercial and financial interests by those who prefer 
“Par” to British industry. The Treasury and the Banks 
are ‘‘ Par” worshippers. To their “ orthodox” view Mr. 
Cole opposes this unorthodox view : 


What interests me mainly is not the total wealth of this country, measured 
by financial standards, but the distribution of that wealth and its uses in pro- 
moting a right balance between productive capacity and consumption. I want 
more generous credits, or, in other words, moderate bank inflation, now, because 
I believe that it will not, indeed, solve the unemployment problem, but reduce 
it within manageable limits. 

Yet the House of Commons the other day talked round and round the problem 
of providing work without, as far as I am aware, once touching on this vital 
point. Truly, “ Taboos”? ought to be studied as they appear, not in primitive 
but in advanced civilizations like our own. Par is a great god and the Treasury 
is his prophet. But it worships him in secrecy and silence, and the world knoweth 
it not—except the few who know too much, and, like the Tar Baby, “ ain’t 
sayin’ nuffin.” 


~ International 
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INTERNATIONAL competition in games and sports is not 
invariably the most efficacious method of promoting inter- 
national amity. Indeed, cynics have sug- 
gested that were the Olympic Games more 
frequent there would be more frequent wars, 
owing to the “‘ unpleasantness’ generated. The same may 
be said of international yacht-racing and some other Anglo- 
American contests, not, perhaps, excluding golf. Happily, 
lawn tennis has proved an exception. There are no more 
welcome players at Wimbledon than the Americans of both 
sexes, and when a Tilden or a Johnston carries off our 
championship the predominant feeling is admiration for 
their genius in the game. Among the most attractive of 
recent Anglo-American developments was the institution 
last year of an annual match, on Davis Cup lines, between 
the ladies of the two countries. This we owe to the 
generous initiative of Mrs. Wightman, a former champion of 
the United States, wife of a leading member of the 
American Lawn Tennis Association, and herself among the 
world’s finest doubles players. The first encounter took 
place at Forest Hill, New York, last August, when to our 
surprise and disappointment a strong team of English 
ladies (Miss McKane, Mrs, Beamish, Mrs, Covell and Mrs, 
Clayton) lost every match, i.e, five singles and two doubles, 
the final score being 7 to 0 against us. The Americans 
were the first to admit that this was false form, due to the 
lack of acclimatization in the visitors, but they determined 
to try and confirm the verdict this year by sending over a 
team of ‘‘ best possibles,”’ again captained by Mrs. Wight- 
man, including Miss Helen Wills (the lady Champion of the 
U.S.A.), Mrs, Franklin Mallory, Miss Eleanor Goss and 
Mrs. Jessup. As the English team—after the casual manner 
in which everything is done in this “‘ Paradise of Amateurs ” 
—was only chosen at the eleventh hour, and consequently 
had a minimum of practice games, there was considerable 
misgiving as to the issue. Our “ Defeatist’’ Press did its 
best to create an atmosphere of discouragement, and 
“experts” practically presented the invaders with victory 
before a ball was struck. Indeed, by the time the match 
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began—at the Centre Court, Wimbledon, on June 18th—it 
seemed almost an impertinence in any English lady to go 
into Court against such overwhelming opponents. 


Bout our ladies refused to be “rattled.” By the draw our 
second string, Mrs. Covell, opened the ball, brilliantly 
d defeating Miss Helen Wills apparently with. 
Retneine out great difficulty, after which our first 
“ Rattled.” string, Miss K. McKane, overcame Mrs. Mal. 
lory, and when Mrs. Covell and Mrs. Shepherd- 

Barron followed this up with a third success against Miss 
Goss and Mrs. Jessup—all these matches being won without 
loss of a set—Great Britain’s victory was assured. On 
the next day Miss McKane produced her very best form, 
which is second to none, not even the invincible Lenglen, 
and easily defeated Miss Wills in two sets. Afterwards 
Mrs. Covell beat Mrs. Mallory in a strenuous three-set 
match and Mrs. Beamish did the same by Miss Goss. The 
solitary American success was the defeat of ‘‘a scratch 
pair,’ Miss McKane and Miss Colyer, by Mrs. Wightman 
and Miss Wills in a close contest. The total score in our 
favour was thus 6 matches to 1. It is not to detract from 
the fine performances of Miss McKane and Mrs. Covell— 
which will be a great stimulus to English lawn tennis—to 
admit that our visitors, especially Miss Wills, had not yet 
struck their true form. They should give a different 
account of themselves in the championships, which are 
culminating as these pages appear. Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
was the non-playing Captain of the English team. Had 
her advice been available in U.S.A. last year, though we 
might not have won, we should certainly not have lost a 
love rubber. Mrs. Chambers occupies a unique position in 
the English lawn tennis world, and deservedly exercises 
great influence both by example and precept. Among 
notable services she could render the game would be to 
dissuade any promising players of the younger generation 
from succumbing to the golf craze, which is fatal to really 
first-class lawn tennis, as we see from the eclipse of all those 
of either sex who become infected by it. The brilliant per- 
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formance of our ladies in the Anglo-American match was 
in no small measure due to Miss McKane’s abstention from 
the links during the past winter and to Mrs. Covell’s never 
playing golf. On the other hand, Colonel Kingscote has 
had the utmost difficulty in recovering his high standard of 
1922 simply because he has golfed, i.e. stood still and 
fogged or tapped a stationary ball. We believe that with 
the solitary exception of Mr. Norman Brookes—who is 
merely an exception that proves the rule—none of the 
famous overseas and foreign players now competing at 
Wimbledon are golfers. They would expect to lose anything 
from ‘‘owe fifteen”? to “fifteen” if they gave up their 
winters to putting. Can we wonder at our Championships 
passing from British hands of late years—they have been 
lost on the links—or that, as we write, experts should be 
anticipating an American monopoly of the honours in the 
men’s events at Wimbledon? But the Americans must 
make hay while the sun shines, as their supremacy at lawn 
tennis is predestined to pass away, if it be true, as is 
alleged, that putting is now in full blast in U.S.A., and 
that outside restricted tournament circles it is becoming 
difficult to get a decent game of lawn tennis. 


EvEN though, on account of golf and other causes, English 
lawn tennis may be momentarily in eclipse and we are 
i relegated to the réle of spectators of the 

» praca’ finals in Davis Cup ties, it is permissible to 
hope that Wimbledon may remain the hub 

of the lawn tennis universe. But this can only be providing 
it maintains its magnetic attraction for the world’s leading 
players, who will compete there so long as they enjoy doing 
so, which will largely depend on the attitude of the spec- 
tators, who present an interesting study in the psychology of 
crowds. Old Wimbledon was a smaller and more intimate 
affair than the new Wimbledon, the gallery consisting 
mainly of those who appreciated the finer points of the 
game and were impartial in their enthusiasm for brilliant 
play, whether the player was “popular” or otherwise. 
Onlookers necessarily have their preferences and _ their 
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prejudices, but on the old ground it was an expert audience 
that equally admired proficiency, whether it came from 
San Francisco or Tokyo. That there is some risk of deteriora. 
tion of ‘‘ crowd manners ”’ at the infinitely larger arena where 
our Championships are staged to-day is evident from the 
earnest appeal which Commander Hillyard (the capable 
and devoted Secretary of the All-England Lawn Tennis 
Club) has deemed it his duty to issue on “ The Ethics of 
Applause.” This, we trust, may be seriously taken to heart 
by those who are inclined to allow their feelings to run away 
with them, as one or two manifestations last year were 
creditable neither to our intelligence nor to our courtesy, 
and if sentiment developed on these lines ‘“‘ Wimbledon” 
would gradually lose its vogue with foreign competitors 
and be shorn of much of its glory. Sympathy for “ the 
under-dog”’ is made the excuse for every demonstration, 
but when enthusiasm takes the form of cheering a “‘ double 
fault’ by the top-dog or the foozling of a “‘ sitter,” it is 
mere foolishness. Nor does it help the under-dog, who, 
being usually a good sportsman, resents such treatment 
of an opponent, especially when that opponent is a guest 
of our country. Any applause during “a rally” is equally 
disconcerting to all players—to the one making the better 
strokes as to the one at whose expense they are made. 
None of our readers is keener than we are for the recapture 
of Wimbledon championships by British players, but they 
can only be won on the court and not in the stands. 


ULSTER AS THE KEY TO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


No man who looks at the map of what was once the United 
Kingdom but can see the vital importance of Ulster as the 
key to the safety of Great Britain. In the new edition of 
Andree’s great atlas, published this year, where the make- 
believes which deceive the British public are not regarded, 
Southern Ireland is shown as a separate and independent 
state, coloured brown, whereas Ulster and the rest of the 
British Isles are coloured red. For this is the reality. 
Through the treachery or incompetence of the British 
Ministers who carried on the negotiations with Sinn Fein 
in 1921, a separate and independent State has been set up 
in Southern Ireland—a State which, as I shall show by 
the verdict of these same British Ministers, is certain in 
future to be an enemy of this country, and which has hitherto 
behaved as an enemy. If there were no loyal population in 
Ulster, passionately devoted to the British Crown and flag, 
and passionately abominating enforced subjection to an 
alien domination, the retention of the north-eastern corner 
of Ireland by Great Britain would still be an imperative 
strategical need. Only by retaining that area can we control 
the northern entrance to the Irish Sea and the approaches 
to the great port of Glasgow. Submarines operating from 
its harbours would be able to strike at our shipping with the 
most deadly effect. It is bad enough that the many magni- 
fcent ports and inlets of western Ireland have been placed 
at the disposal of our foes. But if Ulster were made over 
to them, then indeed the people of the British Isles would 
commit military and commercial suicide.* 

There is not only danger of submarine attack. There 
is also the peril from the air, which would be a very real 
and deadly menace to Glasgow, Barrow, and all the highly 
industrialized area in the west of Scotland and north-west 
of England. The huge Caproni aeroplanes which the Irish 
Free State has been ordering have such a radius of action 
that they would have Manchester, Liverpool, the towns of 
Lancashire and West Yorkshire, and practically all south- 
western Scotland at their mercy. With gas bombs and 
explosive bombs they could cause fearful destruction. So 
long, however, as Ulster is in hands friendly to us, so long 


* “The British Empire, if it surrendered control over Ireland, would be 
committing suicide.” —Mr. Ltoyp GrorGE, July 29, 1920. 
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will air raids on the important objectives in the North of 
England be difficult for the Free State. For in that cage 
the hostile aircraft would either have to make a considerable 
journey over the Irish Sea—where the winds are uncertain 
and the conditions often stormy—or they would have to 
fly over country where they could be attacked and dealt 
with before they had reached Great Britain. 

If it be said that these are possibilities which will never 
become actual facts, I must point out that on the contr 
they are real dangers which were foreseen by Mr. Lloyd 
George and repeatedly dwelt upon by him, before his miser. 
able surrender, as a convincing reason against the grant of 
Dominion status to Sinn Fein Ireland. Thus he said before 
he signed the Treaty with Sinn Fein : 


Do not take these risks (of Ireland having an army and submarines). This 
isa great country. It has done more for human freedom than any other country, 
Do not risk its destinies and its future through any folly or through any fear 
of any gang in Ireland. 

The Irish temperament is too uncertain a factor for us to risk the whole 
life of Britain upon the chance that they will always act rationally and never 
lose their temper at the wrong moment.* 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man that if Ireland 
were given complete independence, with its own army and control of its own ports 
and powers to enter into treaties with foreign countries, whether they were 
friendly or hostile to us, that would place Britain in a position of such peril 
that I should hesitate to think what might befall in the event of a repetition 
of either the great struggle with Napoleon or the struggle with Germany.f 


Let me here interject that in the opinion of Marshal 
Foch, a tried and faithful friend of this country and the 
greatest soldier of his generation, the repetition of the struggle 
with Germany is fast approaching, and peace is only a 
matter at the most of a few short years. And again Mr. 
Lloyd George declared (on the advice of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, as I happen to know) : 


If you were to give an army of that kind in Ireland, which under full powers 
of Dominion Home Rule would be given it, conscription for this country would 
be inevitable.{ 


It is not well that a small nation like Ireland should be tempted, lured by 
the enemies of Britain into a course which would be disastrous to herself. ... 
We cannot consent to anything which will enable Ireland to organize an army 
and a navy of her own. 


* October 9, 1920. t June 15, 1921. 
t November 11, 1920. 
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And finally he summed up all that he had said in these 
words : 


If satisfying the present opinion of Ireland is an essential condition of settle- 
ment, there is only one thing you can do—cut Ireland adrift, cut the painter, 
let them set up as an independent republic, and absolutely independent nation. 
And that won’t satisfy them. They will want Ulster.* 


With these predictions by a “responsible statesman ”’ 
in mind, let us now examine the situation in Ulster to-day. 
The main point to mark is that a large party—and probably 
the dominant party—in Southern Ireland is determined to 
destroy Ulster, and to use the Treaty with Sinn Fein which 
Mr. Lloyd George concluded on December 6, 1921, as the 
means of doing this by securing more than half Ulster 
under the pretext of boundary readjustment. Article 12 
of the Treaty provided for the creation of a Commission, 
“consisting of three persons, one to be appointed by the 
Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed 
by the Government of Northern Ireland (or Ulster), and 
one who shall be Chairman, to be appointed by the British 
Government.”” The Commission is to “‘ determine in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be 
compatible with economic and geographic conditions, the 
boundaries between North Ireland and the rest of Ireland.” 
The earlier part of the article contradicted the latter part, 
by declaring that “the provisions of the Government of 
Ireland Act, 1920, shall, so far as they relate to Northern 
Ireland, continue to be of full force and effect.’’ 

Now by the earlier Government of Ireland Act, 1920, a 
separate State of Northern Ireland was set up, consisting 
of the six Ulster counties, which were most closely identified 
with Unionism in Ulster, though in certain of them peculiar 
franchise conditions and the heavy loss of loyal Ulstermen 
in the war had made Sinn Fein temporarily predominant if 
only by a very slight majority. By this Act of 1920, 
Northern Ireland was to consist of “the parliamentary 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, London- 
derry and Tyrone, and the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast and Londonderry.” Ulster accepted the loss of 
the three counties of Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan, which 
historically belong to her, as a cruel sacrifice in return for 
which she should obtain thenceforward control of her terri- 
tory and her destiny, and be liberated from any risk of 
future inclusion in Southern Ireland and subjection to a 
Celtic Catholic population, intensely hostile to her and to 


* October 9, 1920. 
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Great Britain. It was clearly understood by her and ghe 
was definitely assured by British Ministers that this wag 
the last surrender which they would ask of her. In the 
nine counties Unionists were in a majority, were those 
counties taken as a whole, but in the three which were 
resigned Unionists were in a minority if the counties were 
taken separately. They were certain to be persecuted, 
murdered, exiled, were the three counties abandoned to 
the tender mercies of Sinn Fein, so that it was a bitter and 
terrible sacrifice. I myself watched in July 1914 the 
admirable Cavan troops in the Ulster organization drilli 
and manceuvring, yet these men, or those of them who sur. 
vived the war,* had to be handed over to Southern Ireland; 
and to-day the most of them are homeless exiles as the 
penalty for their loyalty to their King and country. 

Let it not be supposed that there was any enthusiasm 
in Ulster for the new conditions. The province would have 
vastly preferred to remain in the United Kingdom. But 
it accepted self-government as the final and definite settle 
ment, and as liberating it for ever from risk of betrayal 
by treacherous or time-serving British politicians. Every 
artifice which Sinn Fein could employ was tried to prevent 
it from carrying out the necessary elections and setting up 
its new parliament. A savage war of murder was waged 
upon the Unionists, and was not got under control without 
immense loss and extraordinary effort—in which Ulster was 
very ill supported by Mr. Lloyd George’s feeble and heartless 
Coalition administration. But she struggled on, relying upon 
the three ‘“‘ fundamental facts’? which Mr. Lloyd George 
stated on December 22, 1919, as determining British policy 
to Ireland. They were these: (1) Three-fourths of the 
Irish people were bitterly hostile to the British Gover- 
ment’s rule; (2) Ulster was just as hostile to rule by an 
Irish Government, and therefore it would be an “ outrage 
on the principle of self-government ”’ to place her people 
under the rule of the rest of Ireland; (3) separation of 
Ireland from the Empire would not be tolerated, 

_ When Mr. Lloyd George began his dubious negotiations 
with Sinn Fein, Ulster, knowing something of his character, 
was justifiably anxious. But in a formal document issued 
on July 20, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George declared clearly enough 
that the settlement with Sinn Fein “‘ must allow for full 
recognition of the existing powers and privileges of the 
Parliament and Government of Northern Ireland, which 
cannot be abrogated except by their own consent.” He 

* Many of them fell at Thiepval in the 9th Battalion, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
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went on to say that common action between Irishmen of 
all classes and creeds was desirable, but that ‘‘no such 
common action can be secured by force. Union came in 
(anada by the free consent of the Provinces. So in Aus- 
tralia; so in South Africa.” Thus there was to be no 
soercion of Ulster, and no interference with her or change in 
her position without her consent. This sounded satisfactory 
enough to those who did not know the Coalition well. A 
fresh assurance in writing was given to Ulster on Novem- 
ber 25th, that her rights “‘ will in no way be sacrificed or 
compromised.” Just a week later came the Treaty, with 
its Shameful betrayal in the twelfth article. Whether it is 
tue that Mr. Lloyd George promised the Sinn Fein delegates 
that they should have at least two more Ulster counties 
uder the Boundary Commission cannot yet be definitely 
proved. They have always alleged that he did make such 
promises. Certain of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues, on 
the other hand, have insisted that no Coalition Minister 
s much as dreamed of any such thing. We have simply 
to base our verdict upon our moral opinion of these British 
negotiators who had so violently insisted in fifty speeches 
before their surrender that they would never compromise 
vith “‘the murder gang,” as they called it, but, when their 
lives were threatened, ran off and did it. It is true that 
om December 9, 1921, Mr. Lloyd George assured Sir James 
(Craig, the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, that this 
Boundary Commission ‘‘ was only intended to make a slight 
radjustment”’ of the Ulster boundary line, so as to bring into 
Northern Ireland loyalists outside the Ulster area ‘‘ and to 
transfer correspondingly an equivalent number of those 
having Sinn Fein sympathies to the area of the Irish Free 
State.” But if so, this ought to have been clearly stated in 
Article 12; and that it was not so stated raises the strongest 
presumption of bad faith. True Mr. Lansing, the former 
United States Secretary of State, has remarked that ‘‘ Mr. 
lloyd George is no negotiator,” but even an indifferent 
diplomatist ought to have understood how dangerous this 
article was, and how discreditable at the same time to the 
British Ministry. 

Sir James Craig may not be as clever a spell-binder as 
the ‘“‘ Welsh Wizard,”’ but there is a simple directness about 
his methods which carries conviction. As soon as the terms 
of the Treaty were known he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George 
tonveying the protest of his Government and people. He 
pointed out that ‘‘ There is, I believe, no precedent in the 
history of the British Empire for taking any territory 
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from an established Government without its sanction.” 
He dwelt on many other grave defects in the Treaty, and 
time has fully confirmed his criticisms. He intimated his 
intention to refuse to appoint a member of the Boundary 
Commission. In this he was clearly within his right, 
Autonomy cannot be given to a people or area one moment 
and be taken away the next. It is a grant, definite and 
final, and its arbitrary withdrawal is out of the question, 
What would have happened if Lord Durham, when the 
friction between Upper and Lower Canada was at its height, 
had gone behind the back of the people of Upper Canada 
(now the province of Ontario) and stealthily concluded an 
agreement with Lower Canada (now Quebec) in which, 
without Ontario’s consent, a large part of Ontario was 
handed over to Quebec? Or what would have been the 
result, after the Australian provinces of Victoria and New 
South Wales had received self-government, if a British 
Cabinet had suddenly decided to transfer from New South 
Wales to Victoria the large area north of the Murray which 
was economically and commercially dependent on Victoria, 
though politically it belonged to New South Wales? Or 
what, again, if it were decided without Canada’s consent to 
cede Vancouver Island to the United States, to buy American 
friendship or to procure the remission of the gigantic in- 
demnity which we are paying the American people for the 
honour of winning the war? These are true parallels, 
Article 12 was and remains null and void, because Ulster 
was not consulted regarding it, because her consent was not 
obtained, and because it is contrary to the whole constitu- 
tional practice of the British Empire. The British dele 
gates could not bind her, nor could they tear up the Act 
of Parliament which they themselves had previously passed 
and consecrated by the King’s visit to Belfast in 1921. 
They could not annul the solemn pledges which they had 
repeatedly given to the Government and people of Ulster. 

As to the intentions of the Free State Government there 
is not the slightest doubt. It means to claim rather more 
than half the area of Northern Ireland. A map which it 
has published shows what it calls the ‘‘ Anti-Partition areas” 
in Ulster. They are the whole counties of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, nearly half Armagh, more than a third of 
Down, and about half Londonderry, including the parlia- 
mentary borough of Londonderry. The present area of 
Northern Ireland is 3,351,000 statute acres. Of this I 
calculate from the map that 1,750,000 acres would be taken. 
The present population is about 1,280,000, and of these about 
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400,000 would be taken and transferred to the Free State. 
The result of such changes would be to leave Northern 
Ireland a mutilated corpse; and the real reason why this 
boundary question is being pressed is that, through it, the 
Irish republicans and enemies of this country hope to destroy 
Ulster by making it too small for self-government and too 
weak to stand against the attack which sooner or later they 
intend to direct upon it. They want thus to wipe out the 
last loyal area in Ireland, and to get hold at the same time 
of the wealth of Belfast. That city they would misgovern 
as every city in the Free State is misgoverned. As for the 
Protestant population, its lot would be precisely similar to 
that of the loyalists in the South, whose property has been 
plundered and whose lives and liberties are at the mercy of 
savage mobs and secret societies and assassins. On the 
day on which Ulster as a separate British State ceased to 
exist, the British people would learn how truly Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke when he said (on July 29, 1920) that “ if we 
lost Ireland, the loss would be vital to the British Empire.” 
Mr. Cosgrave, the present President of the Free State, 
who is a comparatively reasonable man, is notoriously 
losing ground, and at any moment he may disappear and 
have his place filled by one of the republican extremists 
whom he is now releasing from prison. No one who looks 
at facts is under any illusions as to the future of the Free 
State. It is an anarchical State governed by illiterate 
military banditti. Its loan stands at a heavy discount. Its 
finances are in utter disorder. It cannot maintain peace 
within its own boundaries. It has never brought to justice 
the Macroom murderers, whose identity is no secret to the 
Free State authorities, nor has it punished the persons 
responsible for the base and cowardly attack on the British 
unarmed soldiers at Queenstown. They are known ; indeed, 
people who in broad daylight open fire from machine guns 
in a Rolls Royce car, have not taken the trouble to pretend 
to disguise themselves. The greater part of the Treaty 
has been ostentatiously disregarded by the Free State rulers. 
Article 8, for example, contains a provision that the Free 
State military establishments ‘shall not exceed in size 
such proportion of the military establishments maintained in 
Great Britain as that which the population of Ireland bears 
to the population of Great Britain.’”” The men under arms 
in the British Army in this country, according to official 
statements, are 80,000, and the population of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland is 44,000,000. The population of the 


’ Free State is 3,139,000, or about one-fourteenth the popula- 
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tion of Great Britain. The Free State army ought there. 
fore not to exceed 6,000 men, whereas its strength is under- 
stood to be 23,000 officers and men, or more than three times 
that figure. This is a very distinct and serious breach of the 
Treaty—the more serious as the duty of defending Northern 
Ireland has necessarily to be undertaken by Great Britain, 

A second provision of the Treaty which has been com- 
pletely disregarded is that contained in Article 5, which 
requires the Free State to “‘ assume liability for the service 
of the public debt of the United Kingdom as existing at the 
date hereof and towards the payment of war pensions 
. . . having regard to any just claims on the part of Ireland 
by way of set-off or counterclaim.” The amount of such 
sums is to be determined, in default of agreement, “‘ by the 
arbitration of one or more independent persons, being 
citizens of the British Empire.’”? Nothing has been done 
to implement this article, though the Free State gained 
largely by the war. Its farmers sold their produce at 
fantastic prices, and its people callously evaded military 
service and were exempted from compulsion when their 
own representatives in the House of Commons had fully 
endorsed the action of Mr. Asquith’s Government in entering 
the war. Ifit contributed what it ought in fairness to pay, it 
would find from £10,000,000 to £22,000,000 for the service 
of the National Debt each year. So far it has not found one 
single penny piece, and the burden which ought to be borne 
by its well-to-do farmers has fallen entirely upon British 
shoulders. Even then the Free State has not been able 
to make both ends meet. Peculation is rife, and everyone 
helps himself. 

Of any loyal acceptance of the British Crown and the 
position of a Dominion in the British Empire there is no 
sign. The King has never been able to visit the Free State, 
and his authority there is openly derided. The Free State 
flag is not a British flag. It differs altogether from the flags 
of the Dominions. Its green, white and orange tricolour 
contains no emblem of the British Empire, and has no signi- 
ficance except as the flag of a separate and independent 
State. A tariff has been introduced, hostile to British goods, 
though Free State products are admitted free to this country 
under our crazy system of free imports. The Cobdenites 
used to expatiate upon the advantages ‘“‘of a great Free 
Trade area.’ Those advantages were destroyed on the 
day when the Treaty was signed, though Mr. Lloyd George 
well knew what he was doing, for he had said, on March 31, 
1920, that control of the customs, if handed over to the Free 
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State, ‘‘ would be used inevitably for the purpose of making 
war on Great Britain ’’—as it has been. 

The real reason why the Coalition fell was that it had 
been guilty of treachery to Ulster and to the vital interests 
of the people of Great Britain. But before it fell it had 
packed the Colonial Office (which deals with the Free State 
and with Northern Ireland) with officials hostile to Ulster, 
“highbrows ”’ of the worst kind who are anxious to prove 
their own idealism by sacrificing other people toit. On every 
issue that arises these officials show their antagonism to 
Ulster. The very existence of Northern Ireland is contrary 
to their theories. Under Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin 
though they were occasionally checked, they were able to 
exercise continual pressure upon Ulster. But under the 
present Government they have a free hand for mischief. 
The Labour-Socialist party, so far back as 1919, concluded 
a compact with Sinn Fein by which Irish votes in British 
constituencies were to be given for the Socialists, in return 
for Labour’s support of the separatist plans. That compact 
is still in force. Though the Socialists profess an ardent 
devotion to the doctrine of self-determination, it is only 
when that doctrine works against the British Empire. 
To describe them as anti-National is no exaggeration or 
thetorical phrase. The party which has, through Mr. 
Henderson in the British Weekly, admitted its subservience 
to the German Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale, is 
the servant of the foes of British interests. 

Thus, under pressure from the Free State and from the 
Sinn Fein adherents in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, 
the present Government has chosen to raise the issue of the 
Ulster Boundary and to make it acute. It has named as 
British representative Mr. Justice Feetham, of the South 
African Supreme Court, and it is ostentatiously taking the 
opinion of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
as to what shall be done should Ulster continue to refuse 
(as is its perfect right) to nominate a Commissioner for 
Northern Ireland. The drift is quite clearly to some use 
of force, though it is well to recall that even General Smuts 
four years ago declared the coercion of Ulster quite impos- 
sible, and it is just conceivable that Mr. Justice Feetham 
shares his views. It should further be remembered that 
both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George when the Ulster 
crisis first developed ten years ago, also came to the conclu- 
sion that coercion was out of the question. And what a 
shameful situation it would be to try to force out of the 
United Kingdom citizens who demand to remain within it, 
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who contribute to its revenue (for Ulster, unlike Southern 
Ireland, pays her fair share to the National Debt charge), 
and who offer a far better market for British trade than any 
that is ever likely to be developed in Soviet Russia, to which 
country the British Government is now cringing. Hindus 
and Egyptians must be given the right of autonomy and 
self-determination ; Ulstermen must be refused it. And on 
what plea? The truth, even from the Irish standpoint, has 
been put by two Irish priests. Father O’Flanagan, who 
was and perhaps is still a high official of Sinn Fein, said 
five years ago: ‘‘ The island of Ireland and the national 
unit of Ireland simply do not coincide.”’ Geography, he 
added, ‘‘ would make one nation of Sweden and Norway, 
of Spain and Portugal; history has made two.’ And even 
more emphatically Father MacDonald, of Maynooth, has 
written : 


Were Ireland made a republic, fully independent of Great Britain, it seems 
to me that she would be bound to allow Home Rule to the North-East corner, 
on the principles that underlie the claim we make for Home Rule in the United 
Kingdom, which I regard as well founded. The Protestants of Ulster differ 
from the majority in the rest of the island, not only in religion, but in race, 
mentality and culture generally. They are at once homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous—homogeneous in their districts of which many are contiguous ;_hetero- 
geneous as compared with the rest of Ireland. A minority in Ireland, they are 
& majority in the North-East corner; and therefore on the principles that we 
have been advocating are entitled to Home Rule. 


The military and strategic consequences of the loss to 
Great Britain of Ulster, or even the enfeeblement of Ulster, 
would, as I have already shown, be disastrous. The indus- 
trial loss would also be grave. In the war, owing to the high 
patriotism of Belfast, there were no strikes in the Ulster 
shipbuilding yards or the Ulster munition works. This, 
too, though malignantly hostile Sinn Feiners streamed into 
Ulster to take the place of the men who had volunteered 
for service in the war. Ulster sent to the front the 36th 
Ulster Division, which according to Lord Kitchener, was 
the finest he had seen of the New Armies. Up to the date 
when compulsory service was introduced, Belfast’s proportion 
of recruits was only surpassed by one other British city, and 
she would have maintained that proud record had it not 
become imperatively necessary for the loyalists to keep 4 
tight hand on the disloyal elements in the North. While 
Ulster was fighting and bleeding, Southern Ireland, as we 
know from Mr. Lloyd George, was preparing to aid the 
enemy. ‘‘ We discovered documents in the pockets of men 
who were arrested in 1918,” he said, ‘‘ showing they were 
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prepared within two months of a great German offensive 
that they knew of, to release a huge force in Ireland to 
stab Britain in the back when she was engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle for the freedom of the world.” * The 
total proportion of males recruited in England was 24 per 
cent., in Scotland 23-71, and in Ireland only 6°14, but this 
was certainly not Ulster’s fault; her ratio was far above 
that of the rest of Ireland; and her losses were such in the 
battle of the Somme and subsequently that, owing to the 
absence of compulsion, the ranks in her units had to be 
filled with Englishmen. 

Under the vague, ambiguous, treacherous phraseology of 
the Treaty with Sinn Fein, there is no knowing what the 
Commission would decide, did Ulster agree to appoint a 
Commissioner. The true situation is not clearly understood 
by the peoples of the Dominions; they are not in close 
touch, as Ulstermen are, with events and tendencies in the 
Free State; ft they have not had to live for five years 
under the menace of savage attack by murder gangs which 
respect no law or custom of war. Even to-day I understand 
that there are considerable “ organized”’ Free State forces 
in Ulster territory, which fact shows at once the utter impo- 
tence of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government to do its duty, and the 
deep-lying unfriendliness of the Southern Irish to this 
successful and prosperous Protestant State in the North. 
Ulstermen fear that strong pressure will be brought to bear 
on Mr. Justice Feetham against their interests, as there is 
an Irish minority in South Africa which the South African 
Government may find it desirable to satisfy. They would 
be perfectly ready to agree to a give-and-take readjustment 
of the frontier, and that Sir James Craig has intimated 
plainly enough; but with such a readjustment the Free 
State refuses to be content. It wants to take and not to 
give. That the present frontier is a preposterous one is 
true; but for that the entire blame lies with Mr. Lloyd 
George. And it is a matter of surpassing gravity to throw 
more loyal British citizens to the Southern Irish wolves, 
which would be necessary even with slight readjustments. 
The Free State frontier is not noticeably worse than the 
Polish frontier as devised by Mr. Lloyd George (against the 
wishes of President Wilson and M. Clemenceau). 


* October 9, 1920. 

t A brief record of Free State achievements is given by that very scholarly, 
dispassionate, and capable historian, Mr. W. Alison Phillips, from documents 
since largely destroyed, in The Revolution in Ireland, a work which all should 
read. 
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Only by force can Ulster be compelled to submit to 
the mutilation which the Free State demands and which 
the Boundary Commission has been devised to accomplish, 
Before that force can be applied, a new Act of Parliament 
will have to be passed undoing the Act of 1920, and providing 
that a Boundary Commission in which Ulster is not repre. 
sented, shall have power to carve her living body and defy 
the theory of self-determination. I hope and believe that no 
House of Lords, however servile, would pass such a measure, 
in defiance of the pledges given time after time to Ulster, 
and in defiance of the warning of history. Before leaping, 
let whatever British Government may be in power when the 
final decision has to be taken, consider very carefully what 
the consequences will be. Force might be applied to 
Ulster in two ways. The first way of applying it would 
be to inform the Free State that it could go ahead and 
seize the areas which it claims. This would be to unloose 
civil war—and a terrible civil war—within the area of what 
was once the United Kingdom. We should have Free 
State “‘ regulars’ and “‘irregulars ’’ burning and murdering 
in Ulster, and Free State aircraft bombing Belfast. We 
should also have a rapid drift of young Englishmen and 
Scotsmen to Belfast to aid the men of their own religion and 
race against such an attack. To this hour the British people 
has not forgotten how Sinn Fein wages war; it has not 
forgotten Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration, made on Decem- 
ber 3, 1920: ‘‘ We have fought many enemies in the Great 
War. We have fought Turks: not one of them has been 
guilty of this brutal savagery to the wounded,”’ which the 
Southern Irish displayed. Nor is it entirely deaf to the 
abuse of British institutions, of the British Sovereign, and 
of British seamen and soldiers which is screamed from 
Dublin. 

The second way of applying force would be to coerce Ulster 
by the use of the British Navy, Army, and Air Force. The 
attempt to do this was made by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet on the 
day when it permitted Mr. Winston Churchill to organize his 
“Ulster pogrom,” after he had publicly proclaimed * that 
there were “‘ worse things than bloodshed even on an ex- 
tended scale ’—words the significance of which were not at 
the moment understood by the British public. When, in 
March 1914, the Liberal Ministry determined to attack 
Ulster, Mr. Churchill has admitted that there was not the 
slightest risk of the Ulster Defence Force, 100,000 strong, 
falling upon the British troops that were in Ulster. ‘‘ The 

* March 14, 1914. 
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Orangemen,” he has written,* “‘ would never have harmed 
the Royal forces. It was more than probable that the 
troops would fraternize with them ’’—as did indeed happen. 
Instructions were issued to Sir Arthur Paget, the British 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, ordering him to “ take 
special precautions’ to safeguard the military depots in 
Northern Ireland. Armagh, Omagh, Carrickfergus, and 
Enniskillen were specially named—all towns in Ulster of 
strategic importance for an attack on Belfast. Not only 
this, but though as we now know from Mr. Churchill’s own 
disclosures, at that date the Committee of Imperial Defence 
had warned the Admiralty + that the Germans might at 
any moment attack the British Fleet, even in complete 
peace, a whole battle-squadron was sent off to Lamlash, 
weakening the vital First Fleet; and a whole flotilla of 
destroyers, weak though we were in that most important 
type of craft, was despatched to the Ulster coast, with the 
the light cruisers Pathfinder and Attentive. The British 
troops in Belfast were ostentatiously moved out of that 
city in circumstances which led everyone to conclude that 
Ministers wished to provoke “ bloodshed on an extended 
scale.’ Infantry were hurried about the Ulster coast in 
cruisers, which, as a subsequently issued White Paper 
showed, were given orders to support the troops if necessary 
“by guns and searchlights from the ships.”{ Someone 
thus appears to have meditated a brutal bombardment of a 
great and friendly city—a proceeding worse than Admiral 
Hipper’s ‘“‘baby-killing’’ at Scarborough and West 
Hartlepool in the Great War. 

“The idea of provoking Ulster is hellish,” said one of 
the British regimental commanders when the Government’s 
plan became known to him. And the result was, as all the 
world is aware, that the British troops refused to obey the 
orders given, or to act as soulless mercenaries and shoot 
down their friends. Wholesale resignations of officers fol- 
lowed, and the British people learnt at last with deep indig- 
nation from independent observers what had been proposed. 
The storm was such that the Government had to yield and 
pretend that it had never intended “ bloodshed on an 
extended scale,” and that all the movements of ships and 
men were mere “‘ bluff.”” It may be taken as certain that, 
if Ministers had tried to use the Fleet for the attack on 
Belfast and Ulster, the Navy would have shown the same 
temper as the Army. The close and searching inquiry 


* The World Crisis, i. 184. t Ibid, 150. 
t White Paper, Cd, 7329, ii. No. 2. 
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which ought to have taken place was avoided by the Govern. 
ment; and it was perhaps fortunate for those who were 
implicated in the business that the Great War broke out 
before any thorough investigation could be secured. They 

risked the safety of the United Kingdom and they helped 
to precipitate the Great War by these proceedings, for there 
is no doubt whatever—and I am prepared to show this from 
the information which reached the German and Austrian 
Governments—that the enemy assumed a British ministry 
which was stirring up civil war in Ireland would never support 
France and Russia. 

But at least this miserable affair proved that the British 
regular forces could not be employed to dragoon Ulster, 
Since 1914, the British Army has learnt only too well the 
real character of the Southern Irish. Thus, in the seven 
months from January to July 1921, 94 British soldiers were 

murdered, 210 were wounded, and 130 were fired at, almost 
without exception by men wearing no uniform and posing 
as peaceful civilians. And after the “ Truce,” three young 
British officers and a private were kidnapped, tortured and 
killed in the Macroom outrage, while this year at Queens- 
town we had the cold-blooded murder of inoffensive British 
soldiers by a Free State gang with machine guns. No satis- 
faction has been given for these hideous crimes. How 
a strong Power would have replied to them was seen by Signor 
Mussolini’s action when two Italian officers were killed by 
Greek “‘irregulars”’ in Greek territory. It is not safe to 
murder Italian soldiers. 

If the key of the British Empire and the United 
Kingdom is to be handed over to the enemies of this country, 
the people concerned in such a crime will inevitably be 
called upon to answer for it sooner or later. Let them 
remember the example of Stratford, who lost his head for 
conspiring with the Southern Irish against the English 
people. But the day on which such an outrage on justice 
is committed will see the setting of the sun of the British 
Empire for ever. 

CENTURION 
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Tur report by the expert committee under the chairman- 
ship of General Dawes, seems now in a fair way to being 
put into operation as it stands; and everyone would wish 
most profoundly that it might be possible, by its aid, to 
settle definitely and successfully the vexatious question 
of reparations ; for it is no exaggeration to say that upon 
the satisfactory solution of this problem the whole future of 
Western civilization ultimately depends. There has been 
comparatively little real criticism of the proposals of the 
committee, and the authors of the report can certainly 
claim to have had, on the whole, a very good Press. Never- 
theless, a calmer consideration of the detailed scheme than 
is possible in the daily press or weekly reviews suggests 
that the widespread approval with which it has been received 
may spring, not so much from general conviction that 
the plan is economically sound, as from the fact that the 
people of this and the other Allied countries have grown 
weary Of the interminable wrangle over reparations, and 
in their weariness are disposed to accept almost anything 
which promises to dispose of it, provided that the suggestion 
is put forward with a sufficient show of authority. This 
is not a frame of mind which is calculated to criticize in 
the true interests of public welfare; and it is all the more 
imperative, therefore, that those who are persuaded that 
the experts’ scheme contains features which offer a serious 
menace to British trade and industry, should raise their 
voices amidst the prevailing apathy. The very least service 
they can render is to make our manufacturers and traders 
realize the consequences to themselves of the vast economic 
changes which the experts’ plan, whether it be successful 
or not, will set in motion. 

There are two ways in which the problem of reparations 
may be approached. The one, the short view, looks only 
to the financial transactions involved; in this case, the 
collection of the amounts due in Germany, and their trans- 
mission to the different countries with claims upon them. 
The other, the longer view, has regard to the economic 
effects of any such proposals upon the countries which 
are supposed to benefit thereby. The second view proceeds 
upon the basis that the final test of all reparation proposals 
must be this: do they, when the whole operation is over, 
leave the recipient country better or worse off than before ? 
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If the country ostensibly receiving the reparations ends 
by being worse off, then, no matter how much the mere 
financial operation may have succeeded in transferring, it 
obviously has not received any reparations whatever; and it 
may even follow that the debtor country has not paid any 
either. It is to be feared that the expert committee of 
bankers and politicians, who framed the Dawes report, have 
characteristically attempted to solve the problem by the 
first method, and have only given consideration to the 
longer view, in so far as it may affect the actual problem 
of transferring the German marks in the account of the 
Agent for Reparation Payments into Allied currencies, 
And the consideration which they have given even to this 
restricted area of the whole problem, as will be demonstrated 
later, does not appear to amount to very much. The 
experts have, in effect, endeavoured to simplify as far as 
they possibly can, only one aspect of the matter; and in 
this limited field they have succeeded so well as to blind 
British manufacturers and merchants to the fact that it 
may be left to their own individual effort and initiative 
to grapple with the remainder of the problem. And perhaps 
the worst feature of the whole matter is that no light has 
been forthcoming as to what the remainder of the problem 
is, and no leading as to how it may be necessary to. cope 
with it. 

The normal financial method of dealing with a claim for 
reparations due by one country to another, would have been 
to argue from the standpoint that the claim was in effect one 
for damages due to destruction of material and immaterial 
capital. The operation would then consist simply in assessing 
the amount of the damage done, fixing a final figure, and 
then saying to the debtor country: “There you are; 
you owe that amount. Pay it as and how you like. But 
so long as the principal amount, or any part of it, remains 
unpaid, interest will be payable upon the amount out 
standing at so much per cent.” There might be stipulations 
as to regular repayments of principal, but the remedy for 
default on this point would be the accretion of interest 
which would fall due. This method, however, could not 
possibly be followed in the present case, because the annual 
interest burden upon Germany’s productive power would 
be so enormous as to make repayment of the principal 
sum for ever impossible. We are forced, therefore, to 
treat the amount due by Germany just as we would have 
to treat a loan which we had made to her free of interest, 
that is to say, to look for the return of the principal sum 
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only, without any burden upon it which might tend to 
make it grow. 

That some of the implications of this fact were in the 
minds of the experts is evident from the nature of one of 
their proposals. The enormous depreciation in the value 
of the mark enabled German industrialists to pay off 
practically all the money which they had borrowed to 
carry on their activities. The word “‘ payment” can only 
be used in a nominal sense, of course; yet the operation 
was perfectly legal, and it left German industry in the 
extraordinary position of having no interest charge to 
meet in its costs. Were her industries, therefore, to be 
permitted to start afresh, with all the wonderful technical 
equipment which the experts describe so lucidly in their 
report, but without the burden of interest which is so normal 
and crushing a feature of modern production in all other 
countries, then it is safe to say that, so far as her ability 
to produce and sell cheaper than any possible competitor is 
concerned, and could ensure it, Germany would have the 
world at her feet, and the annual payment of £125,000,000 
would very soon become a comparatively simple matter 
to her. It is, therefore, planned to reimpose some part 
of this burden upon German industry by means of an issue 
of industrial debentures, the principal and interest of which 
shall accrue, not to the original lenders of the money—who 
were virtually defrauded of their rights by having them 
paid in worthless marks—but to the Reparations Account. 
This proposal is one to which, under the circumstances, 
no one who understands the effect of interest upon industry 
would object in principle. It amounts to nothing more 
than a measure of self-defence on the part of the Allies; 
for without it their own interest-laden industries would 
mn a terrible risk of ruin. They would be quite unable 
to cope with German competition ; and, for them, it would 
only be a matter of how long that competition would take 
to develop. 

Coming to the concrete proposals under this head, 
however, the question is forced upon one whether they will, 
as a matter of fact, really mean the reimposition of the 
dd burden of debt, or anything like it, upon German 
industry. A bond issue of five milliard gold marks 
(£250,000,000) is suggested; a sum which the committee 
themselves admit “is less than the total debt of industrial 
undertakings before the war.’ We have no figures at 
the moment to show what the total debt upon British 
industrial undertakings is to-day; but it is obvious that, 
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if we take all the debentures, preference shares, mortgages, 
bank advances on securities, etc., which represent money 
borrowed on productive account, the annual interest charge 
alone upon them must exceed the total amount of the 
debt which German industry will have to bear. Not only 
that, but the average rate of interest which British producers 
have to pay can hardly be less than 7 per cent ; their German 
competitors are to get off with 5 per cent ! 

Under these circumstances, it is clear that British industry 
is in for a period of very formidable competition. It will 
be burdened with high taxation (including the service 
of a National Debt of £8,000,000,000) and it will also be 
under the handicap of an interest charge out of all pro 
portion greater than that borne by German industry, 
Germany is to be presented with a sound currency, by 
means of a foreign loan ; she is well equipped with resources, 
and possesses the means to exploit them on a large scale; 
her industrialists, as a consequence of the depreciated 
currency, have been enabled to increase an entirely modem 
plant, which is now adapted in many industries to produce 
a greater output than before the war; and she has a cheap 
and efficient labour force. This combination of economic 
advantages, when it comes into full operation, will over. 
whelm British exporting industry and trade, unless some 
thing be done, whether by interest-free loans or otherwise, 
to moderate the debt burden upon British producers to 
the same, or less than the same, that the German producer 
has to carry. It is almost incredible, but so much did the 
German Government appear to appreciate this disparity 
between the burdens which the two countries were re 
spectively carrying, that they actually offered ten milliard 
gold marks of debentures upon their industries, and we 
may be sure that they thought that figure well within 
the ability of German industry to bear, before they offered 
it; but the experts, out of the generosity of their hearts, 
evidently refused to take more than five! Moreover, 
agriculture is altogether exempted from the obligation, 
thus ensuring cheap food for German industrial workers, 
and consequent low wages costs for German employer. 
The harassed British farmer, at his wits’ end to find the 
next half-year’s interest upon his mortgage, will be gratified 
to know that his German confrére, having paid off much 
of his burden in depreciated marks, can, thanks to a kindly 
body of experts, face the future without fear of demands 
for interest, and lower his prices accordingly. 


The central difficulty, of the whole reparation business 
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is, however, the conversion of the money collected from 
Germany, if and when that is accomplished, into foreign 
currency, and its transference to the Allied countries which 
have just claims upon it. The committee of experts have 
achieved a logical advance in separating this problem 
from the simpler one of the actual collection of money 
in Germany; but they have not succeeded in throwing 
any new light upon how this very real difficulty is to be 
overcome, and the problem remains where it was. The 
different sums of money obtained from the three sources 
—the yield of budgetary taxes, the interest and principal 
on railway bonds, and on the industrial debentures—are 
to be paid into the account of the Agent for Reparation 
Payments, and are to be used (a) for payments for deliveries 
inkind; (6) in transfers to the Allied countries; and (c) in 
investments within Germany, where the first and second 
alternatives cannot utilize the whole sum total available 
without threatening the stability of German currency. 
So far as (a) is concerned, the Allies who accept deliveries 
in kind will no doubt see to it that such deliveries take a 
form which does not injure their own trade; but that 
does not rule out the possibility of injury to the commerce 
of other Allied countries. If such injury were allowed to 
happen, this would be tantamount to one Ally paying 
reparations to another. Thus large deliveries of reparation 
coal to France will certainly injure our coal export trade, 
and hamper us in our efforts to get out of our industrial 
depression. 

As to (c), this arrangement is obviously a backdoor to 
provide a way out in the case of a breakdown of the two 
other methods, and its great disadvantage is that it may 
very well result in the provision of a supply of comparatively 
cheap capital to German industry; and in the event of 
its coming into operation, would look very like a form of 
compulsory saving imposed upon the German people by 
the Allies for the purpose of developing German electrical 
schemes or water transport facilities, or what not; all 
of which would help to arm Germany in its struggle with 
Britain for the markets of the world. The experts are 
evidently so well aware of this that they suggest a limit 
of £250,000,000 to these accumulations; and if that limit 
is reached, the reparation demands are to be reduced. It 
follows, therefore, that it is possible for Germany to escape 
payment for reparations, in part at least, if she can make 
conversion and transfer of her currency difficult or impossible. 

It is just here that the great danger lies. The total 
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amount which it is possible to convert under (6) into 
foreign currency is limited to the total of Germany’s invest. 
ments abroad, plus the foreign credits which she can create 
by means of a balance of exports over imports; that is, by 
selling more than she is compelled to buy. As regards 
German capital abroad, the McKenna report demonstrate 
that this cannot immediately be got at, and must therefore 
be induced to go home to Germany by removing the cause 
of the outward movement. This does not seem y 

promising, for it is difficult to see how conditions for the 
employment of capital can be made better in Germany 
than they are abroad, if Germany is at the same time really 
paying reparations. On the other hand, if she is not actually 
paying reparations, German capital abroad will have good 
reason to continue in hiding, for fear of confiscation o 
heavy taxation. It would appear, therefore, that we can 
not look to any other fund than that of the foreign credit 
created in the course of foreign commerce. On this point 
there are two observations to make, both of them fraught 
with danger to the struggling foreign trade of this country, 
The assumption that Germany can in five years build w 
a flourishing foreign trade, producing a trade balance in 
her favour of £125,000,000 per annum, cannot be regarded 
with equanimity by Great Britain. This is not a narrow 
question of vindictiveness towards a beaten enemy ; it is not 
even a question of mere envy of the possible prosperity of an 
economic rival: it is a well-founded apprehension that 
such a result as is aimed at can only be produced at ow 
own cost; and against that we are entitled to protest. 
Our export trade is to-day no more than 75 per cent of 
its pre-war volume. We depend upon our foreign trade, 
and are nothing like so self-dependent as Germany is and 
can be made to be. The lack of foreign customers goes 
far to explain our present unemployment. We have every 
reason to suppose that the removal from German industry 
of much of the burden of interest will alone, apart altogether 
from the other factors in her favour, which the operation 
of the Dawes scheme would create, enable her to undersell 
us in foreign markets, and even in our own home market; 
so that, taking everything into consideration, the optimism 
of the expert committee regarding the possibility of Germany 
being able to earn this balance of foreign credits, may 
have some foundation in fact. But, assuming that this 
is so, what is likely to be the cost ? It is true that we shall 
get our share of the £125,000,000 reparations thus collected, 
but how much shall we be benefited by that if, in earning 
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the total amount, Germany succeeds in crippling, and even 

ssibly destroying, the remainder of our foreign trade ? 
She cannot, as a matter of fact, increase her foreign trade 
at the moment, excepting at the expense of our own; for, 
pad as our share is, it represents a greater proportion of 
the world’s foreign trade than we enjoyed in 1913. We 
must be ousted if Germany is to succeed in fulfilling the 
experts’ requirements, because she must secure our customers, 
or most of them, in order to obtain the necessary trade 
balance. 

Under the scheme propounded, therefore, German 
merchants are to earn the foreign credits, and the Transfer 
Committee of the Allies is to have the task of buying these 
credits from such merchants, or their bankers, paying for 
them in German currency out of the account of the Agent 
for Reparation Payments. It needs little financial knowledge 
to enable one to see that this represents, in effect, the 
creation of a gigantic and almost insatiable customer for 
German goods, similar in nature to the customer which 
delighted the hearts of government contractors during the 
war. The Transfer Committee will be in the position that 
it must have the credits, and therefore must, in the long 
run, be prepared to pay any price for them which the German 
exporters can exact. Ifthe German exports are as extremely 
successful as the experts think likely, this price would 
possibly not be very high, and it would appear that we 
should get a small sum in reparations in return for serious 
damage to our trade. On the other hand, should the amount 
of foreign credits available not be very large, the German 
merchants could exact a very high price for them from 
the Transfer Committee; or, alternatively, they could 
force the Committee in effect to finance German industry 
by accumulating its funds in Germany and investing them 
there. If the Committee, rather than accumulate money 
in Germany uselessly, elected to pay the high conversion 
charge, the German exporter could then actually afford 
to sell his goods abroad at cost price or even under, and 
tly upon making a substantial profit over exchanging his 
foreign credit for the Transfer Committee’s German currency, 
In this way, German traders selling below an already very 
low cost of production could set the whole world buyin 
German goods; and this would sound the death kne 
of British exports. 

It may be argued that the experts, in drawing up their 
report, have foreseen all these difficulties and guarded 
against them. It is true that they have laid down two 
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precautionary measures: (1) that conversion into foreig 
currencies is to be subject to what the foreign exch 
market will permit, without threatening the stability of 
the German currency; and (2) that the Transfer Committe 
is to have power to take such action as may be necessary 
to defeat concerted action to prevent transfers. It is t 
be feared, however, that these precautions are inadequate 
to meet the case. As regards the first, there seems to be 
some misapprehension in its terms. The German currency, 
if properly safeguarded by the new bank of issue, may hk 
kept comparatively sound and stable (i.e. measured by 
internal prices), even although the exchange rates demanded 
by German sellers of foreign credits are much greater than 
they should be. Recent experience with the franc has 
shown that the exchange rate is not necessarily a reflection 
of the real value (purchasing power) of a currency; and 
that, by manipulation, this exchange rate may be depre 
ciated far lower than its real value warrants. If German 
merchants, offering a short supply of foreign credits, force 
a low rate of exchange upon the Transfer Committee, this 
would give a premium to their exports similar to that 
enjoyed by the French after 1871, under exactly the same 
circumstances; a phenomenon which caused Bismarck 
to say that after the next war he would force the defeated 
country to take an indemnity from Germany. At the 
same time as their exports were so stimulated, their imports 
would be checked, because their cost would be increased 
through the low rate of exchange. This would not alarm 
German traders as a like position would alarm us, however, 
owing to the fact that they are not so dependent upon huge 
imports of food, for example, as we are. These lessened 
imports and increased exports, taken together, would tend 
ultimately to create that favourable balance which the 
experts anticipate. 

The second precaution is vague, since the possible steps, 
other than the extremely unsatisfactory one of removing 
the limit upon the amount which may be accumulated in 
Germany, are not explained. It is not, however, with 
concerted measures to defeat conversion that the Transfer 
Committee would most probably have to deal. The danger 
would come from the Allied Governments themselves. 
We can easily visualize a time when the different Govern- 
ments, faced with budget deficits to make good, or with 
popular clamour for a reduction of taxes to meet, would 
look with longing eyes upon funds already accumulated 
and earmarked to them, but, owing to the rate of exchange, 
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lying beyond their reach in Germany. Under such circum- 
stances they would inevitably bring pressure to bear upon 
the Transfer Committee to pay the money over, somehow 
or other; and when that pressure became too great to 
resist, as it obviously would, the Committee would simply 
have to comply by paying whatever rate was demanded 
in the market for the necessary credits. The knowledge 
that this was simply a matter of time would encourage 
German exporters to trade, and to keep their balances 
abroad until favourable opportunities of conversion into 
marks presented themselves. In the meantime, it is ironical 
to consider, they would probably be able to finance them- 
selves over the period during which their money was locked 
up in this way, by borrowing on bills from the funds of the 
Agent for Reparation Payments—the very funds which 
their operations would be destined to raid later on. Thus, 
the Allies might conceivably themselves provide the means 
whereby their reparations policy could be defeated. 

How very menacing the situation is, may be seen from 
a contemplation of the alternative which is offered to the 
German merchant. We have already pointed out that the 
McKenna report makes it clear that German investments 
abroad cannot be traced and used for reparations. Suppose, 
then, that the rate of exchange which the Transfer Committee 
is prepared to pay is not such as to enable German exporters 
to sell abroad with ease and clear the profits which they 
may think they require. What, in that case, is to prevent 
them from allowing their credits to remain outside Germany 
in the form of investments abroad? If things were going 
very badly for them internally, owing to the measures taken 
by the Transfer Committee to secure reparations or to 
prevent default, then such foreign investments might possess 
a very great value indeed, and German traders would be 
tempted to strain every nerve to increase them as much as 
they could, and would use every possible ingenuity to cover 
up all traces, so that they might remain out of reach of 
the Allies. This fact would seem, under the scheme 
suggested by the Dawes committee, to make the German 
foreign trader the absolute master of the situation. Holding 
the foreign credits which are the key to the reparation 
problem, he can use them in such a way as to redound to 
his advantage whatever happens; and if the reparation 
policy works to the advantage of the German exporter, it is 
difficult to see how any of the Allies, least of all Great Britain, 
is going to obtain any benefit from it. 

There is, however, one point which deserves some con- 
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sideration. It is suggested that the initiative in regard 
to the purchase and sale of the credits may lie, not in the 
hands of the German exporters, but in those of the various 
importers; that is to say, a British importer of German 
goods may purchase the requisite marks for payment, 
either directly of the Transfer Committee, or indirectly through 
a bank or agency. It is argued that this method would 
remove the menace of a German attack upon British trade, 
at any rate so far as that attack depends upon a manipulated 
exchange rate, aided and abetted by the situation created 
by the Dawes scheme. We have here to weigh up the 
balance of probabilities. Granted that this method, if 
carried out, might leave the Transfer Committee in com- 
plete control of the rate of exchange, and that the demand 
for marks by British and other importers could be readily 
met out of the Reparations Balance in the new bank; siill, 
we have to remember that the initial step in the procedure 
is not the payment of the price, but the sale of the goods; 
and that the seller, if he be in a strong enough position, 
can usually lay down conditions regarding the method of 
payment. Long experience of the convenience and value 
of the “ bill on London” has taught the German merchant 
the advantage in the past of selling for sterling rather than 
for marks; and recent experience has only too strongly 
confirmed him in the wisdom of that practice. He is 
selling for sterling to-day, despite the difficulties in his 
way. If he can in the future market his goods easily, 
and at a cheap rate, he can rely upon the demand for his 
products at those prices at least equalling his ability to 
supply them, since it is largely high costs and high prices 
which are responsible for the present stagnation of foreign 
trade. This will give him command over the conditions 
of sale; and the possibilities of the situation, as we have 
outlined them, would be so great as to offer him a tremendous 
inducement to retain and reinforce that command by re 
fusing other than sterling sales. The power of an un- 
organized mass of buyers, in this and other countries 
(German export trade is, of course, highly organized), to 
resist this policy from purely patriotic motives will be 
seriously weakened by the fact that such a policy would 
not apparently or directly affect them adversely, but rather 
the reverse, since the more successful it was the lower 
the prices at which they could buy. 

We may summarize these objections to the plan of the 
Dawes Report as follows. First, the proposal to reimpose 
the interest burden upon German industry is inadequate 
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to protect British manufactures, whatever its merits as 
a reparation producer may be, unless it is accompanied 
by counter proposals in this country to lighten the burden 
which our industry has to bear. Second, the whole trend 
of the scheme will be to place Germany upon its feet, 
economically and financially, but with enormous technical 
and financial advantages over Great Britain; advantages 
which have been obtained through the very depreciation of 
her currency which made the Allied assistance necessary. 
Third, the gains of Germany which the plan will promote 
will be at the expense of our own foreign trade, while we 
shall obtain only a share in the comparatively paltry amount 
of reparations which our loss provides. Finally the method 
of converting the marks of the Agent for Reparation Pay- 
ments into the various Allied currencies seems inevitably 
destined to result in German exporters being able to sell 
in foreign markets at cost, or even under, recouping them- 
selves through their profits on exchange. We are thus 
driven to the final conclusion, and a very ominous con- 
clusion it is for the future of British trade, that the greatest 
contributor to reparations payments will be, under this 
scheme, not Germany but Great Britain herself. 


OswaLpD STOLL 
C. GRAHAM HaRpDyY 


WHOLESALE MURDER IN 
POLITIOS 


FOREIGN 


TuE recent General Election held in France reveals a state 
of affairs which constitutes a further menace to the peace 
of Europe. This is largely caused by intrigues and propa- 
ganda commenced long before the war. The object was 
to prepare the way so that Prussianized Germany might 
ultimately become the supreme Power among all nations, 
In Austria and in France such measures largely helped 
to render Sadowa and Sedan possible. In England Tur 
NaTionaAL ReEvigw has shown how the Prussians took 
steps to check the natural indignation Britishers would 
feel against the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein and of 
Alsace-Lorraine.* Not in one direction, but in many 
different spheres of influence, German emissaries have 
endeavoured to penetrate. Too often have their efforts 
proved successful, particularly when they succeed in 
getting someone to do their work who is not himself a 
German. Thus, during the British and French General 
Elections it was Frenchmen, or semi-Frenchmen, or Swiss, 
or Belgians, or even Englishmen, who have been the most 
useful in winning votes for those candidates the Germans 
prefer. In any case, the results of the General Elections 
both in England and in France have proved eminently 
favourable to Germany. 

Of course, the main purpose of this campaign is to render 
the Allies, but especially France and England, so weak 
that they will not be able to enforce the payment of the 
reparations and the fulfilment of the Versailles Treaty; 
therefore it is essential that the Allies should only have 
weak Governments and no strong men. Actually, both 
in the English and French Parliaments, there is no 
reliable governing majority. We had a strong General 
whom the Germans greatly feared, Sir Henry Wilson. He 
was murdered. In Italy they have Mussolini. But The 
Times of June 3rd published a telegram from their Berlin 
correspondent about the Von Seeckt murder plot. From 
this we learn that the Chief of the Political Police, Herr 
Weiss, testified that ‘“‘schemes for murder had _ been 
continuously floating round during the last four years. 


* See “Thomas Carlyle as the Cat’s-paw of the Hohenzollerns” (The 
National Review of February 1923). 
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It would open the eyes of a good many people,” he added, 
“if the Department T.A. (the political police) were to 
open their archives. Assassination plans that had not 
been carried out existed by the hundred! But,” continued 
Herr Weiss, “‘ it stands to reason that if arms and military 
equipment are literally thrown into the hands of the young 
men holding extreme Nationalist views something very 
serious can easily happen.” 

Thus this eminently qualified witness not only confirms 
the general belief that hundreds of political murders have 
been committed, but that the German population is being 
armed wholesale. 

When Marshal Sir Henry Wilson was murdered on the 
doorstep of his own house here in London, the loss of 
Marshal Foch’s great friend and co-worker produced a 
profound sensation in France. In Berlin, at the trial 
juss mentioned, the evidence tended to confirm the view 
now widely held that “the real conspirators are not the 
persons in the dock, but are to be sought in political circles 
which used these men as mere instruments.” 

And so it was said in France that if an Irishman had 
actually killed Sir Henry Wilson, the real murderers were 
the provocating agents from Germany, who had inspired, 
taught, armed and paid Irish rebels, and that these latter 
were but “‘ mere instruments.” At the same time, French 
papers related that more than three hundred political 
murders have been committed in Germany since the war. 
Only nineteen of these murders were described as “ from 
the Left.”’ All the others were from fanatics who, with 
Count Ludendorff, believe that the Versailles Treaty must 
be repudiated and the war resumed. Then, as war means 
killing, they have started killing in advance those who 
are so far unpatriotic as to seek to carry out Germany’s 
signature of the Versailles Treaty. Many of these are 
obscure local leaders or persons who exercise some influence 
in favour of peace and reconciliation and no longer believe 
in militarism. 

In England as a rule we only hear of the murder of 
notable persons such as the Ministers Herr Erzberger and 
Dr. Rathenau; or else we get details when some notorious 
organizer, such as Walter Kadow, of the Rosebach organiza- 
tion, was killed at Parchim, in Mecklenberg. He was 
supposed to have betrayed a Nationalist association; so 
he was plied with drink, taken to a wood, tortured, and 
finally killed, just to show the world that the Germans 
have not forgotten the doctrine of “‘ frightfulness.”” Then, 
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last May, the body of Lieutenant Muller was found by tourists 
in the forest of Tegel, to the north-west of Berlin, and 
there are many other cases mentioned, even in the English 
Press, including the foul murder of a mere youth only sixteen 
years old. 

These latter murders more especially concern us in 
England. Of course, there is the well-known type of the 
super-Britisher who considers himself far above such con- 
siderations. Plots, conspiracies, political assassinations, that 
is all very well on the Continent, in sensational novels, 
and at the cinema; but in England, under our glorious 
peace-preserving Constitution, with our level-headed, law. 
abiding population, such conceptions are preposterous, and 
could not be contemplated for one moment by the stolid 
Britisher. Certainly we have an admirably organized 
police, and during the war we dealt very successfully with 
German military spies, though they did occasionally outwit 
us, or Lord Kitchener might still be living and serving his 
country. But the last-mentioned murders may especially 
awaken our attention because the people killed were sus- 
pected of not having kept their promise. Perhaps there 
are some Englishmen who may fail to keep their promise, 
When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was questioned in the 
House of Commons as to the nature of the tie that bound 
him and his fellow-members of the Government to the 
Labour and Socialist International, he answered in a very 
loose or frivolous manner. He seemed to think it would 
be quite easy to withdraw from the International if it 
did anything they did not approve. Now one of the main 
objects of the International is to bring about a radical 
revision of the Versailles Treaty, and the repudiation of 
the Treaty is the principal aim of the German murder 
organizations. It is not, however, only those who are 
openly opposed to this policy who are murdered, but more 
especially those who fail to carry out the pledge they have 
given to these organizations. What pledges did the British 
delegates give at Hamburg and elsewhere ? 

The pledges openly acknowledged, notably the unani- 
mously adopted Constitution, as published on page 16 
of the Labour Party’s official report, are sufficiently com- 
promising. Here even members of the British Govern- 
ment proclaim they must give up their personal opinions 
so as to recognize the International as the “ highest 
authority.” As this is especially the case in the event of 
war, it is just at such a moment that patriotic feelings 
may render it difficult, even treasonable, to keep such @ 
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pledge. Are we sure it is only in Germany that those 
who break their pledge are likely to be murdered ? 

Then, again, Internationalists who are familiar with 
such gatherings know full well that the really important 
business is not mentioned in open Congress. Only a few 
carefully selected delegates meet secretly, and then they 
perhaps meet others who are not delegates at all. Of 
course, no notes are taken; no written record of the pro- 
ceedings is kept; and it is those who fail to keep the 
secrecy to which they are then pledged who run the greatest 
risk of losing their lives. Many of our British delegates 
at Hamburg were raw recruits, and had no experience 
whatsoever of such movements, and yet all members of 
the British Labour Party are personally responsible for 
what they did. How far do these delegates, and indeed 
prominent and influential leaders of the Labour Party, 
realize that they may one of these days be exposed to 
assassination, not from one, but from two sides. Then, 
further, as the murder organizations are diametrically 
opposed to each other, the more they please the one, the 
more they will displease the other. Finally, in noting 
this fact, we must not forget that both parties have recently 
proved, by several most sanguinary deeds, that they have 
devoted and skilful assassins at their service. 

In the few cases mentioned above the murders were 
committed for the Right. But there are also murders, 
though not so numerous, and the instigators are not so 
skilful or so wealthy, committed for the Left. A Reuter’s 
telegram, appearing in the papers of June 3rd last, speaks 


» of the condemnation of a man named Storon for plotting 


against the life of Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian Regent. 
At the same time the police discovered that at. Leoben, 
near Graz, there was an organization intending to make 
attempts on the lives of the King of England, of President 
Millerand, as well as Mgr. Seipel. The papers of the very 
next day announce that one of these attempts had already 
been made. A workman named Javorek, member of the 
Austrian Communist Party, attacked and dangerously 
wounded Mgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor. The official 
organ of the French Communist Party, L’Humanité, of 
June 3rd does not fail to draw what it would consider 
a complimentary parallel between Javorek and Dr. Frederich 
Adler. Both Mgr. Seipel and the Austrian Premier, Count 
Sturgh, are accused by the Communists of selling the 
working classes of Austria to the Allied capitalists. Though 
Dr. Frederich Adler was more successful, for he succeeded in 
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killing Count Sturgh outright, he was allowed to escape. He 
is now working with Mr. Tom Shaw, M.P., as joint secreta 
of the Labour and Socialist International, so that this 
association cannot profess to ignore the question of politica] 
assassination. As to-day, however, Austria is no longer 
in the throes of a revolutionary period, it is doubtful 
whether Javorek, though not so guilty, will escape as 
easily as Dr. Frederich Adler. 

The promised attack on Mgr. Seipel, already carried out, 
and those announced against the President of the French 
Republic, and even against the King of England, show that 
the murderous activities of the Communist Party are not 
circumscribed to one nation or merely to opponents of 
the German Nationalists; they are equally bitter against 
the British Labour Party and the French Radical-Socialists, 
The thirty-five Communists who have been elected members 
of the French Parliament voted against the Radical and 
Socialist candidate for the Presidency of the Chambers 
and in favour of Marty, the sailor who led a mutiny on 
board a man-of-war stationed in the Black Sea. Of course, 
these Communists have the same contempt for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as they have for the Socialist members of the 
British or French Parliaments. They are all accused of 
helping to patch up the present crumbling capitalist system. 
They are denounced as place-hunters, “‘men on the make,” 
and not real revolutionists. It is a slightly modified and 
modernized phase of the old Anarchist doctrine. Thus, 
the more moderate members of the Labour or Socialist 
Parties become, the more violently will they be attacked 
by the Communists. But there is nothing new in this. 
That there is a slight accentuation of what existed before 
is about the most that can be said. Then the danger is 
not so great because the authorities in most countries 
are well acquainted with this class of criminal. Any 
number of police detectives have enrolled themselves as 
active members of Anarchist societies, and thus become 
intimately acquainted with the type and style of persons 
it is their business to watch. 

_ On the other hand, the authorities are in no wise s0 
familiar with the new class of political murderers organized 
since the war. They come from Conservative, reactionary 
aristocratic, or Junker ranks. They want not only to tear 
up the Versailles Treaty and wage a war of revenge against 
the Allies, especially France and England, but their great 
ambition is to destroy the German Republic and replace 
a Kaiser on the throne. To them this is so sacred a cause, 
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and they consider Germany is a law unto herself, that the 
end justifies the means, and that it is heroic to commit 
murder if it will help to establish the supremacy of Germany. 
Thus it is that hundreds of murders have been committed, 
et the criminals easily escape. This is due probably 
to the fact that quite a considerable portion of the public 
would not help to capture the culprits. They may dis- 
approve of such assassinations, but they have a hidden, 
wacknowledged sympathy with the individual murderer. 

Fortunately, these murders from the Right, though far 
and away the most numerous, have been organized almost 
exclusively for home consumption. The murders from the 
Left have a much more international character. Thus, of 
the conspiracy discovered at the commencement of June, 
the one victim already struck down is an Austrian and the 
two other proposed victims are British and French. Still, 
though we in England have more to fear from Communists 
and Anarchists, it does not follow that murders from the 
Right of German politics will never take place in this 
country. It is not likely that German emissaries would 
go so far as to murder a person exercising outside of Germany 
and in his own country such influence as he might possess, 
even if it was very much opposed to German interests. The 
German emissaries to foreign countries are content to oppose 
anti-German propaganda by pro-German propaganda. But 
if pledges have been given, honours and perhaps bribes 
received in exchange, and the person concerned fails to 
keep his promise or even acts in a contrary sense, then, 
perhaps, one or more of the numerous murder societies 
organized in Germany might send one of their devoted 
members over the frontiers. It might be judged expedient 
to make an example of some foreigner who had imposed 
upon Germans and failed to keep his pledge. The organiza- 
tions from the Right are far better equipped than those 
from the Left. They have more money, their members 
are better educated, hold a higher social position, are far 
less likely to excite suspicion, and possess a much better 
knowledge of languages. It would, therefore, be much 
easier for them to strike a blow in England, France, or 
insome other country than it is for Anarchists. Therefore 
it is to be hoped that our anti-national pacifists and pro- 
German sympathizers have been careful as to what they 
said or what they promised when abroad. 

Still, and after all, murder, especially if applied on a 
large scale, is but a poor weapon. It excites the righteous 
indignation of all, to whatever side of politics they may 
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belong. It engenders a reaction against those who employ 
such cruel, criminal means. It is more likely to injure 
than to help the cause it was meant to strengthen. Indeed, 
the fact that it is still so extensively employed in Germany 
may well be taken as evidence that, in the evolution of 
the human race, the Germans have not yet completely 
evolved from the barbaric stage. For greater is their 
success and their influence when they content themselye 
with the lesser crime of killing the truth. They can, with 
safety and with a much wider effect, wield the deadly 
weapon of lies. We need take but one example—the 
Ruhr. It was essential to create a widespread feelj 
of resentment against the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
For this purpose a variety of lies have been told and printed, 
To excite the sympathies of the democracy in variou 
countries, the native population of the Ruhr were repre 
sented as groaning under the oppression of brutal French 
soldiers. We were not told that they were better fed after 
the occupation than they had been before the arrival of 
the French soldiers, or that they cheered the French soldiers 
and hooted the Prussian police ; and that most of the trouble 
which arose was brought about by persons sent from other 
parts of Germany, especially Prussia, to create as many 
difficulties as possible. 

For a barefaced, absolute lie, likely to engender pro 
found indignation against the French, it would be difficult 
to outdo the story of the orphan asylum of Gelsenkirchen. 
It was in January, and the snow was falling when some 
French troops entered Gelsenkirchen. The next day the 
local German papers published a heart-rending story, 
describing how these soldiers invaded the orphan asylum, 
drove the directress and the children under her care out 
into the street, leaving them to wander about in the snow, 
while the soldiers installed themselves comfortably within 
the asylum. A German living in a neighbouring town, 
on reading about this shocking cruelty, took the first 
conveyance he could find and hastened to Gelsenkirchen 
in the hope of being able to render some assistance to these 
poor children. He called on a lady of his acquaintance, 
and she told him she had seen some children pass, struggling 
through the snow, but did not know where they had gone. 
Perhaps it would be as well to inquire at the asylum itself, 
though the prospect of facing these brutal French soldiers 
was not inviting. Most people had read the account of 
the outrage, but no one seemed to know where the children 
had gone, so this kindly German finally went to the 
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orphanage. As he approached, he was surprised not to 
gee any Soldiers about, or anyone at the windows, and 
that the street door was closed. After ringing the bell, 
however, the door was opened, and he found the lady 
directress of the asylum at her post. In answer to his 
gnxious questions, she assured her visitor that the children 
were all quite well and had not been in the least disturbed. 
She had not wandered in the snow with the children, seeking 
shelter ; no one, adult or child, had left the building during 
the day or during the night. The only conceivable origin 
of the story rested in the fact that the previous evening 
two French non-commissioned officers had called to inquire 
if there was in the asylum a coach-house or out-house 
where some soldiers might have temporary shelter. They 
were shown over the premises and able to see for them- 
selves that no such accommodation existed. The French 
sldiers throughout, said the German directress, had 
behaved most courteously, and on leaving distributed 
chocolates among the orphan children. 

If the stories of the horrors and atrocities committed by 
the German soldiers, when they invaded Belgium and 
France, could thus be reduced to the distribution of 
chocolate creams among children, the terrible difficulty 
of restoring real peace and confidence would not be, as 
at present, almost insurmountable. But to-day, what with 
wholesale murder and wholesale falsehood, it is not easy 
to contend against German propaganda. This propaganda 
does not seek to restore peace. Its object, on the contrary, 
isto prepare for war. This is clearly proved by the various 
trials recently held in Germany. No one who knows any- 
thing about it seeks to deny that the number of political 
murders is so great that they assume the aspect of civil war 
rather than of mere assassination. Thus when the plot was 
made to kill the Reich Commissioner of Public Safety, 
General von Seeckt, he was advised not to go to the riding- 
school, where the murder was planned, even though the 
appointed murderers had been arrested. The fact was that, 
as in war, reserves had probably been appointed, in case 
the first attacking party failed. This shows there is no 
lack of volunteers to carry out this modern and Germanic 
form of warfare. The Times of June 6th adds: “ All 
those concerned in the plot belonged to the extreme 
Nationalist organizations which had hoped to use the 
nilitary dictatorship for reactionary ends, but found the 
dictator unresponsive.” 

To us in England our main concern is that this wholesale 
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murder campaign means the repudiation of the Versailles 
Treaty and the re-opening of the war. It is true that, 
though murder seems a very forcible weapon, it in reality 
does its perpetrators the most harm, and is more readily 
prevented and punished. But against lies defence is not 
soeasy. Against murder public feeling is almost unanimous, 
Against lies public opinion is comparatively apathetic, 
Against lies truth therefore claims the help of every form 
of publicity, and thus may light finally prevail against 
darkness. 
ADOLPHE SMITH 
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BritisH Society, it is said, does not love schoolmasters. 
It probably tends to regard them as belonging to a sort of 
academic clique, and suspects them of giving themselves 
superior airs and of having theories, ideals and such-like 
deplorable mental furniture; while, unlike the clergy, 
whom it also does not quite accept on equal terms, they 
have not, at least when they are off duty, a distinctive 
wmiform, by which they may be recognized and avoided. 
Yet—and this is the curious paradox—it treats them with 
the most extraordinary confidence. While outside his proper 
place the schoolmaster is viewed askance as a being of not 
quite the same order as other men, yet in his professional 
position he is trusted with one of the most tremendous 
charges which can be laid on anyone—the responsibility, 
for about three quarters of the year, for the physical, 
mental and moral development of the public’s most sacred 
possession, its sons. Moreover, this act of delegation is 
often performed without previous personal acquaintance, 
without inquiry into the deputy-parent’s mental and moral 
characteristics, his political or religious opinions, or his 
capacity to guide the boy along the path which the parents 
themselves would choose. (I am speaking, of course, 
specially of boys’ boarding-schools.) Still less does the 
average parent seem to reflect (so strong is the force of 
custom) that in thus delegating his primary duties, he is 
parting with his own special prerogative, that the very 
existence of schools is an admission of parental failure. 
Schools are, in fact, a necessary evil, necessary because of 
the complexity of life, because, on the whole, competition 
and gregariousness have educational advantages which out- 
weigh their defects, because most parents have not the time 
or the ability to discharge their most characteristic func- 
tions, because after all an experienced pedagogue does 
know more about the psychology, the diseases, the morals 
of adolescence than those whose opportunities are at best 
limited to a single generation. But it remains that, ideally 
speaking, school is an evil, in so far as its existence means 
that a second-hand is substituted for a first-hand interest. 
The anomaly can be justified, no doubt, to the mind of 
any but the most fanatical of ‘‘ individualist” cranks, yet in 
any educational discussion we are surely right in reminding 
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ourselves that, in the natural order of things, the parent 
is the rightful educator of his children, and that any infringe. 
ment of his right by the artificial system known as “ school ” 
is an interference on the part of the community, justifiable 
perhaps on the ground that the children belong to the com- 
munity as well as to their parents. The fact of this delega. 
tion is obvious, and its implications are no doubt duly 
recognized by those who give really serious thought to the 
meaning of education. But the number of these is probably 
but a small fraction of the public which implicitly believes 
in public schools and sends its children to them in obedience 
to social tradition: while, on the other side, schoolmasters, 
in receiving the charge so trustfully committed to them, are 
tempted to forget that they have a secondary, and nota 
primary, authority. On the one hand it would seem desir. 
able that the parents should take more interest in securing 
that their substitutes shall really be their representatives, 
on the other that the schoolmaster should consider more 
frequently and carefully how far it is possible for him to 
take the parents’ place. When, in the good time coming, 
a real understanding between parent and deputy becomes 
the normal state of things (that it is occasionally realized 
now, let us thankfully acknowledge), the ideal of effective 
co-operation between the two should be reached. Meanwhile, 
with a view to such an ultimate (and perhaps millennial) 
understanding, the one may serviceably learn that there 
are some responsibilities which he cannot delegate, the 
other that, as his place can never be other than a subordi- 
nate one, he need not despair and write himself down an 
entire failure, because he has not achieved the impossible 
feat of discharging from the outside the functions of one of 
the most intimate of natural relationships. 

At this point the Eugenist breaks in, suggesting that 
neither parent (except in his most literal function) nor 
master is of more than secondary importance; the latter is 
never anything but a rather active piece of environment, 
while the former, when once the child is born, becomes 
also a mere piece of environment. Whatever effect he has 
produced in moulding his offspring’s character, was pro 
duced in spite of himself and unconsciously; he has been 
merely the transmitter of certain characters. This point of 
view cannot be ignored, even if it is stated in a less 
extreme and uncompromising form. The recent growth of 
the knowledge of the laws of heredity, imperfect as it must 
remain till there has been time for lengthy and laborious 
experiment, has nevertheless gone far enough to make it 
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certain that the human organism is what it is because of 
its ancestry, and that no environmental influence can 
endue it with properties that it does not possess, or deprive 
it of those which are its birthright. The immense importance 
of descent will probably need to be insisted on for a long 
time yet, so long in fact as the public remains unconvinced 
that one of its cherished beliefs is an illusion—the belief 
that there is no limit to the effect which can be produced 
by educative influences on whatever human material is 
submitted to them. It is, indeed, so necessary that this side 
of the problem of human improvement should be faced, 
that the advocates of heredity as against environment may 
be forgiven if at present they overstate their case, and 
argue almost as though the “ environmental ” educator was 
engaged in an entirely futile pursuit, endeavouring to alter 
an immutable law of nature, to mould and modify that 
which is incapable of modification. 

This is an old debate, older perhaps than some of our 
biological friends are aware. Euripides, most modern of 
the ancients, puts into the mouth of Hecuba the question, 
“Ts it the parentage or the education which makes the 
difference?” ‘“* At least,” she replies to it herself, “to 
have been fairly nurtured involves some advance in the 
knowledge of what is good.” And Horace states the 
antithesis with admirable point when, after insisting on the 
dominance of origin, he adds, docirina sed vim promovet 
insitam. The Euripidean Hecuba, as she says herself, 
“threw out ”’ her speculation “‘ wildly,” and Horace, though 
he had at times a wonderful knack of hitting the nail on 
the head, was not the exponent of a reasoned system of 
thought. We must admit that in quite recent times the 
case for heredity has been enormously strengthened by 
the modern advance in biological knowledge, which has 
substituted for vague surmise as to the transmission of 
characteristics a more or less precise account of the consti- 
tution of the cell. Still for practical purposes we may 
surely accept the Euripidean and Horatian compromise, 
that education, environmental though it be, does count for 
something, provided that it has something given to work 
on. Even a sweet-pea, however noble its pedigree, however 
certain it be that it carries the character of ‘“‘ tallness,” 
may lose that character, if it is planted under a laurel- 
bush, The presence of the bush and the absence of 
the sun cannot, indeed, destroy the potentiality of a tall 
plant, but they can cause that potentiality to remain in 
abeyance. 
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This essay set out to compare the respective part played 
in education by parent and school. But, as the adoption of 
the ‘‘inheritance”’ argument in its extreme form would 
make an end of education itself, it seemed necessary to 
clear the ground by a digression. This has led us to a 
conclusion which, if not very novel, needs to be re-stated 
from time to time, since neglect of it leads to more than 
one dangerous educational heresy. It is, that the educator, 
whether parent or master, is to find his occupation, first in 
discovering what capacities, good or bad, are latent in the 
child, and then in securing the best chance for the former 
to develop and the latter to atrophy; his office is in the 
one case that of the sun, in the other that of the laurel 
bush. He cannot destroy Nature’s work, but, as Huxley 
pointed out in his famous Romanes Lecture, he can and 
must interfere with Nature at every point. On him it 
depends whether or no the inherited tendency is to develop 
or to remain dormant. After all, it is the potentialities 
that are developed which matter, and it is something if an 
evil tendency, starved in an unfavourable environment, 
may remain in abeyance at least for a generation. 

And so having, it may be hoped, made our peace with 
the Eugenist by assuring him that we parents and school 
masters who claim to exert a formative influence are aware 
that we occupy only a secondary position, we are at liberty 
to consider how that position should be shared between the 
two colleagues in the partnership. 

The parent, as I began by saying, is strangely ready to 
abdicate his throne. Now, if it were possible for him to 
abdicate completely, the way for his “relief”? would be 
clearer. But his influence (I am speaking, of course, of 
both parents, but the singular number is convenient in a 
sort of abstract sense) is, fortunately or otherwise, not 
limited to that which he exercises consciously. The master 
has to recognize that, even if the parent is willing to resign 
his whole responsibility, there remains the complex environ- 
ment of home, parental and avuncular example, family 
traditions, the family’s social and financial position, and so 
forth. It is not as though the growing plant were perman- 
ently transplanted into alien ground; rather it is that at 
frequent intervals it is shifted from one garden to another and 
back again, with recurrent changes of “ aspect,”’ till eventu- 
ally it is returned to the plot where it germinated. Of this 
constant disturbance of the roots the master is reminded 
at every turn; if the parent were equally aware of it, he 
would perhaps not let the plant go forth with so little of 
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the nursery soil adhering to its fibres; or rather, since 
some of it is certain to stick, he would choose the original 
compost somewhat more carefully. 

But the object of these remarks is not to flatter the 
schoolmaster at the expense of the parent; it is rather to 
suggest that public-school education might go forward 
more hopefully, if each were more alive to the real nature 
of his own function as limited and controlled by that of the 
other. As it is, the master, on his side, is apt to magnify 
his office, encouraged by the too ready surrender of parental 
claims. If the profession recognized more generally that 
there are many things which, with their delegated authority, 
they are precluded from doing, its members might escape 
some of the depression which is apt to fall at times on that 
conscientious body, the sense of failure and disillusionment, 
more acutely felt in proportion as the devotion has been 
more intense. At least the earnest pedagogue may pause, 
in the interest of true education, before showing himself 
overwilling to take over what the other partner in the 
venture is overwilling to surrender. He was a citizen 
before he was a schoolmaster, and his duty to the State— 
even to a State which is becoming socialistic—cannot 
allow him to help in undermining the individual responsi- 
bility of paterfamilias. 

Here, however, we must digress once more. The 
temptation to one human being to extend his power, if he 
ean, over others is a very subtle one. Is it not thus that 
Andrew Bradley acutely explains the character of Iago ? 
The schoolmaster, whose position makes him specially liable 
to such temptation, may escape the morbid excess which 
makes the tragedy of Othello; none the less he needs to 
take to himself armour of proof, especially when, so far 
from usurping the place of the boy’s natural director, he is 
actually invited and expected to take it. Some years ago 
the late Edward Ernest Bowen warned a meeting of public 
schoolmasters against this besetting temptation of their 
waft, and the warning was no less impressive for the 
wit which pointed it: Arnoldides Chiffers was his fancy 
name for the modern earnestly aggressive type of master, 
which believes itself to be in the true succession of Arnold 
of Rugby when before all things it desires to ‘“‘ impress its 
own character’’ on the boys. Yet it was the same high 
authority who had startled the Royal Commission on Public 
Schools with his assertion that a public schoolmaster is 
not so much a teacher as “a moral and social force.” If 
that is also true, as, for better or worse, it assuredly is, 
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the question in this, as in so many problems of life, is wherg 
to draw the line. And the question concerns the earnest 
parent hardly less than the earnest schoolmaster; it ig 
here that both have to learn their limitations. 

This question is not irrelevant to the main topic of thig 
paper; it is indeed a “‘ previous question ’’ which must be 
faced (like the matter of heredity) before the true place in 
education of the ideal parent and the ideal master can be 
determined. But, so long as it is not ignored, we may 
perhaps pass on without attempting to draw the same 
line for all, since in truth the drawing of it is rather» 
matter for the individual conscience. 

As we return to our proper theme, there is somethi 
to be said first on the intellectual side, which the public 
schools are sometimes thought to ignore. It would not be 
very profitable to launch a general complaint to the effect 
that the schools cannot raise a satisfactory building if the 
foundations have not been laid at home. It is more to 
the present purpose to ask, not so much what do parents 
generally leave undone, as which of the things so left the 
master ought not to be expected to do, because the only 
fitting time has gone by. Let us take a general view, and 
ask rather what whole fields are left untilled than what 
special plots are allowed to lie fallow till they are attacked 
by the tardy spade. Now the faculty of imagination must 
be taken in hand young, if it is not to atrophy from disuse, 
It is a common complaint that to-day boys of the public 
school age are indifferent to the Argonauts or the Taleiof 
Troy. Here is a reminiscence from my own experience: 
I found a boy puzzling over the word ogre in a French 
version of ‘‘ Puss-in-Boots.”’ The dictionary gave the same 
word as the English equivalent, and he was none the wiser! 
Fairyland was closed for him, as it was to a friend of his, 
who rendered the title of the story, ‘“‘ The Booted Cat.” It 
cannot be of much use for the master in such a case to 
try to awake a faculty which has lain asleep till an age at 
which fairy-tales are no longer accepted without questioning 
their rational or practical value. The gate of that paradise 
is closed, and over it is the legend ‘‘ Too late.” The loss 
in itself is heavy ; but, apart from that, the great romances 
of literature, for which the time is not yet past, can produce 
little fruit when sown in stony ground never worked to 
a good tilth by earlier cultivation; while, to look forward 
along the road of life, he who has so far done without 
romance will, it may be feared, by eschewing it in maturer 
life, be content, in George Meredith’s phrase, to “ escape 
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the title of fool,” without realizing that it is at “‘ the cost 
of a celestial crown.”’ 

So too with the observation of Nature. ‘“‘ Nature- 
study ’” for children is indeed the fashion, and no doubt it 
has its uses, especially when it supplements a less formal 
education of the senses. Yet no system of organized 
lessons on earthworms or snowdrops—flavoured, it may be, 
with rather doubtful sentiment—can quite take the place of 
the unorganized training of eye and ear which is obtainable 
in the garden or by the road-sides even of a suburban home, 
The lore so picked up is doubtless a heap of unsorted facts, 
but, if they are there, the science master has something to 
build on. A lady of considerable artistic ability once 
complained that she could find nothing to look at in a 
winter's walk in the country, ‘‘ when the trees are all bare 
and ugly.” Such a remark implies, not necessarily a 
defective eye, but an eye untrained in early childhood for 
certain qualities of form and colour. It may be, of course, 
that the faculty was not there; but, in view of what the new 
science of inherited characters has to tell us, it would be 
rash to assert that any character is absent, if no attempt 
has been made to develop it at the proper time—that is, 
before it fell asleep, not to awake again perhaps in that 
generation. Some special endowments, such as distinct 
musical or mathematical genius, are confined, if we may 
believe Wallace, to a small percentage of our race; but 
sympathy with the nature of which we are part, and appre- 
ciation of the world of make-believe, one would suppose to 
be part of the average human heritage. Itis an old peda- 
gogic law that it is no use trying to pour water into the 
kettle when the lid is on; if the lid is fixed in its place by 
the rust of disuse, the attempt is the more hopeless. The 
schoolmaster will not, of course, assume that it is too late; 
he will go on patiently trying his best to do at fifteen 
what ought to have been done at five; but, should he 
fail, he will not, if he is wise, fall into despair at his 
own incompetence or complain of the “‘ stupidity ” of his 
material. 

Passing now from the intellectual to the moral sphere 
we come on to delicate ground. Here too Mr. Chiffers is 
sorely tempted to ignore home influence and endeavour to 
mould his material after his own standards. On the one 
hand, he cannot be content to lower his ideal and simply 
fall in with the average morality of the class of society 
from which his school draws; on the other hand, as the 
fifth commandment appeals, and must always appeal, to 
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one of the strongest instincts, he cannot expect much 
success if, while he continues to insist on its value, he 
nevertheless, standing in loco parentum, sets before the boy 
a standard which he knows that the real parents do not 
accept. We may leave out of account extreme cases, such 
as that of the son of a dipsomaniac, or of a mother who has 
divorced his father; in such cases a bolder line must 
perforce be taken and tactfully followed; moreover, some 
definite understanding with the responsible guardian will 
probably have been reached. It is within the zone of 
respectability that we encounter the greatest difficulties, 
What, for instance, is the school preacher or pastoral 
house-master to say about gambling? Can he expect 
the son of a man who bets regularly on the turf, or of 
a woman who makes, or loses, a neat little income over 
bridge, to accept a morality which condemns all staking of 
money ? 

Again, I have heard a bishop tell schoolboys that, in 
defence of their religion, they must refuse to go to Sunday 
picnics. But what would he think of the youth who, on 
being told by his mother to go with such a party and look 
after her guests, flatly refused and said he was going to 
church ? Would the preacher be prepared to insist that 
the fifth commandment, supported as it is by New Testa- 
ment authority, should give way to an interpretation of 
the fourth, with which the boy’s mother does not agree? 
We have good authority for not arranging the commands of 
the Decalogue in an order of merit. 

It may be said that the schoolmaster can take refuge in 
the plea of “‘ discipline”; that he may give as his ground 
for forbidding sweepstakes that such diversions, like smok- 
ing, are prohibited at school, though not necessarily vicious. 
But, even if he succeeds in stopping them, he has won no 
victory for his superior morality unless he has convinced 
the boys that a thing which many of their fathers do is 
wrong. And would he, on reflection, wish to secure such 4 
conviction ? The answer is not easy to find; yet this is no 
mere question of casuistry. The last thing that one would 
wish to encourage is the notion that schoolmasters, like 
clergymen, have a moral code which they are bound 
officially to enforce, and to which boys must conform, not 
virtutis amore, but formidine poenoe. If that is to be the 
point of view, little is gained by a protest which does not 
carry conscience along with it. 

Then there is the difficulty (this, though typical, is an 
actual case) of the father who asks his boy’s house-master 
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to see that his moral character is strengthened by school 
life, and who then proceeds to give him a ridiculous amount 
of pocket-money, overfeeds him at home, and supplies him 
with excessive hampers of luxuries. Self-control is pre- 
sumably the beginning of moral invigoration, yet this 
gentleman was one of many who cannot see that, if one 
appetite is freely indulged from childhood, the boy is 
unfairly handicapped for his conflict with the more in- 
sidious appetites of adolescence and manhood. Here again 
our pedantic moralist may preach and teach (indeed he can 
no other), but he carries no conviction, he captures no con- 
science, if the boy knows that a perfect menu for dinner, 
and a hardly less perfect one for lunch, are the sine quibus 
nn of the home economy. No attack on the prevailing 
luxury of society is here intended, however much it may 
be deserved ; our point is that, if things are so at home, 
school cannot effectively teach a higher standard, since 
what is not assimilated cannot be said to have been 
taught ; it remains almost as much outside the hearer as 
the religious instruction to which a conforming Buddhist is 
forced to listen in an English school chapel. 

But it is in regard to certain special moral difficulties of 
adolescent life that the abdication of the parent is generally 
most complete. Recollection of his own school-days often 
makes him fully aware of the risks of life in immature 
communities, and, to do him justice, he is generally not 
unwilling to discuss the subject with the master who asks 
for his help and confidence. But the natural order of 
things is inverted. If he is asked whether he has “‘ spoken 
plainly’ to his boy, he usually answers: ‘‘ No, I have some- 
times thought that I ought to, but I never came to the 
point. However, you have much more experience of boys 
than I have, and I shall be very grateful if you will speak 
to him.”” That the house-master would in any case do, 
but from the side of school, not, as it were, from the 
“family? side; on the physiological facts he would 
much rather not ‘enter with anyone’s son but his own. 
And surely he is right ; it is a dangerous omission if these 
facts of Nature, which it is the boy’s right to know, have 
not been communicated to him by those who alone can in 
so doing invest the subject with an atmosphere of pietas. 
If this parental duty is not more widely faced, small wonder 
that some masters become almost morbidly obsessed with 
the subject of ‘‘ schoolboy morality.” Under present con- 
ditions (which are, however, I trust and believe, slowly 
Improving) they can only recognize that, working on ground 
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not previously prepared for them, they can expect but 
qualified success. When parents come to realize that here 
is a piece of education of which no deputy can relieve them, 
schoolmasters should be able to undertake their own part 
with a firmer confidence. 

The religious question, complicated as it is by endlegg 
gradations of belief or of indifference, is too large a matter 
to be discussed otherwise than by itself. One or two sug. 
gestions however may be ventured, which bear specially on 
the relation between parent and professional teacher. Most 
people have no objection to the Bible being taught, but 
many seem hardly to be aware that to teach the Bible is 
not to teach religion; that, quite apart from what is called 
** definite Church teaching’’—that is, a particular doctrinal 
interpretation of the Bible—there are certain fundamental 
things, not doctrines so much as matters of feeling, which 
cannot be imparted ab initio so late as the school a 
Again, confirmation is an occasion as to the value of which 
for a boy at school most people are agreed, however un 
ecclesiastical their ideas in general may be. It is rare to find 
even nominal churchmen who do not wish their boys to be 
confirmed. But, while many a house-master, however short 
or nebulous his own creed may be, takes the utmost pains 
with his candidates so far as he can see his way, parents 
whose professed beliefs are far more definite than his will, 
he finds, have given him little substructure to add to. 
The inevitable result here too is that the master must 
often appear to the boy to have a higher standard than 
that which, being the standard of his parents, should 
properly have a paramount claim on his respect; whence 
follows the disastrous inference that the master’s attitude is 
professional and insincere. 

These reflections of a candid friend of a large number 
both of parents and of schoolmasters are, as I have said, 
not meant to encourage complacency in the latter or merely 
to annoy the former. The moral of them, so far as school- 
masters are concerned, is that, just as legislation cannot run 
far ahead of public opinion, so professional education cannot 
-ever be much in advance of the education of the home. 
It is, after all, only natural that those who have made 
education their profession should take it more seriously 
than many of those in whose lives it is an episode. It is 
not suggested that the professional educator should abandon 
his idealism and fall back on conventional standards till 
society at large rises to his level and recognizes that 
education is a universal concern; but, pending that Utopian 
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consummation, he will perhaps possess his soul in greater 
patience if he recognizes his essential limitations. There 
jis a moral also for parents, a trite one enough, but it 
hardly needs to be drawn more explicitly. 


ArtHurR F. Hort 


THE ART OF HENRY JAMES 


HENRY JAMES was a generous but jealous admirer of the 
work of his fellow-craftsmen of the past and present time, 
and a courageously dispassionate judge of his own produc. 
tions. He realized, I think, as definitely as any of hig 
contemporaries the effects that fiction is competent to 
attain, but more definitely and more philosophically than 
they he also recognized the insinuating faults of method 
that tend to compromise the result. 

His friend Stevenson entertained (with many others, | 
admit) the mistaken view that James was precept-ridden; 
whereas in truth he is at constant pains to emphasize the 
virtues of freedom for the artist. He considered variety of 
attack and treatment to be a constant obligation, and each 
new book furnished him with its particular compositional 
problem. His letters to Mr. Wells prove what concessions 
he is willing to make to the writer who is endowed with a 
vivid sense of life. Mr. Wells’s uncontrolled fluidity alarmed 
him, but as we read the kindly letters we realize that James 
was never so completely the slave of formal doctrine as to 
forfeit his right to enjoy work that does not proceed froma 
rigid theory of art. “Strange to me—in his affair ’—he 
writes to Mrs. Humphry Ward on the occasion of Mr, 
Wells’s Marriage—‘“‘the co-existence of so much talent with 
so little art, so much life with (so to speak) so little living! 
But of him there is much to say, for I really think him 
more interesting by his faults than he will probably ever 
manage to be in any other way; and he is a most vivid 
and violent object-lesson.”” Immersion in life, the confident 
surrender to their theme of such full and flowing writers as 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett is an antecedent advan- 
tage of uncontested value to an author who can invest his 
wealth at the highest rate of interest ; but these abounding 
artists are so confident of the inexhaustible funds the 
control that percentages of return do not concern them. 
you cannot spend your interest you can afford to live on 
your capital. Such triumphant rashness might captivate 
but never subdue an author like James, in whose book- 
keeping the ledger balance was always struck before the 
account was closed. It is not necessary to throw a gross 
volume of experience into the scales if the weight of a hair 
can cause the balance to vibrate. Life may sometimes be 
too prodigal for the uses of art, and her casual hints are 
frequently more operative for the imagination than the 
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fully documented story. The Spoils of Poynton sprang 
from ten words at a dinner-table. 


There had been but ten words, yet I had recognized in them, as in a flash, 
all the possibilities of the little drama of my Spoils, which glimmered then and 
there into life—so that when in the next breath I began to hear of action 
taken, on the beautiful grounds, by our engaged adversaries ...I saw 
dumsy Life again at her stupid work. , . . The stray suggestion, the wandering 
word, the vague echo, at touch of which the novelist’s imagination winces as 
at the prick of some sharp point: its virtue is all in its needle-like quality, 
the power to penetrate as finely as possible. This fineness it is that communi- 
cates the virus of suggestion, anything more than the minimum of which spoils 
the operation. If one is given a hint at all designedly one is sure to be given 
too much ; one’s subject is in the merest grain, the speck of truth, of beauty, 
of reality, scarce visible to the common eye—since, I firmly hold, a good eye 
fora subject is anything but usual. 


To choose a subject with developmental possibilities is 
only the beginning of the business. Art enters in with the 
discovery of the ideal method of extricating the chosen 
theme. James is frequently dissatisfied with his own 
success, and looks with a rueful eye on little subjects 
wantonly overgrown and on long ones where the organic 
centre would “insist on placing itself not, so to speak, in 
the middle.” A space-time necessity imposes itself on 
the author, and he must resort to a species of foreshort- 
eling in order to bring the various planes of his narrative 
into their proper relation. Sometimes, as in the huddled 
second half of The Wings of the Dove, this stratagem is too 
impudently appliedack ames admits that he has here had’ 
recourse to endless dsefges for disguising the reduced scale of 
the exhibition, for ‘‘foreshortening at any cost, for impart- 
ing to patches the value of presences, for dressing objects in 
an air as of the dimensions they cannot possibly have.” 
legitimately applied, as Balzac pre-eminently applied it, 
this art of foreshortening is the governing principle of 
composition, and by its aid alone can one cope with the 
tteacherous ‘‘space-hunger and space-cunning”’ of one’s 
theme. The prefaces emphasize James’s opinion that the 
skilful handling of space and time presents difficulties that 
few novelists succeed in mastering, indeed that few novelists 
appear even to recognize. Foreshortening he describes as 


the particular economic device for which one must have a name and which 
has in its single blessedness and its determined pitch, I think, a higher price 
than twenty other clustered loosenesses; and just because full-fed statement, 
just because the picture of as many of the conditions as possible made and 
kept proportionate, just because the surface iridescent, even in the short piece, 
by what is beneath it and what throbs and gleams through, are things all con- 
ducive to the only compactness that has a charm, to the only spareness that 
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original way the lead of Gyp and Lavedan, he has in rare 
cases based his construction on the conversational method 
alone. The Awkward Age is executed almost throughout 
mder this stringent law. In this book he made it his aim 
to secure vividness of presentation while forgoing the 
privilege, dear to the psychological analyst, of “ going 
behind”? any one of the characters, and sacrificing the 
“golden blocks of narrative” and multiplied touches of 
the descriptive brush that serve to educe the meaning and 
compose the picture. Such a technical tour de force cannot 
ive us @ formula of general application, and interests us 
mainly, as it interested the writer, by virtue of difficulties 
overcome. He has reared his edifice without bricks or 
mortar, and has proved that, other resources failing, the 
spoken word is tough and malleable material that may 
be wrought into form to withstand the pressure of super- 
imposed weight. The Outcry and The Sacred Fount are 
also largely conversational, but in his normal practice he 
tended to confine dialogue within much narrower limits 
than it occupies in the work of our best writers of fiction. 
Where books are so much an affair of perspective each word 
must be focused upon the centre of the theme, and dis- 
cursiveness is fatal to a symmetrical design. He sacrificed 
_ @ liveliness, eloquence, and wit in the interests of this higher 
eonomy, but it cannot be denied that the studied uni- 
formity of utterance that he achieved in his later books is 
“B responsible for a lack of salience in his characters. Dif- 
‘@ ferentiation may be secured in a variety of ways, but James 
“Gat an early date abandoned the cheap and easy device of 

oddity of gesture and eccentricity of speech. He apolo- 
‘Bogies for the delightful Henrietta Stackpole of 1880, and 
‘sys no good word for the discursively brilliant Gabriel 
“@Nash, to whom The Tragic Muse owes so much for the 
‘Biivacity of his fancy and the audacity of his wit. He 
‘Binvokes again the authority of Balzac for his discreet 
“employment of the conversational resource, yet Balzac, 
“§vho from the fullness of his documentation could afford to 
“Gwubordinate dialogue and still preserve the salience of his 
§uultitudinous figures, perpetually finds the revealing word 
‘Pihat flashes a character upon us and lights up its most 
Phidden tracts. Balzac has recourse to dialogue to illuminate 
_ situation and to reveal character, though Heaven knows 
#he takes full advantage elsewhere in his books of the author’s 
‘Jitivilege to vent his own opinions. Flaubert’s mind, to 
‘Guention another authority invoked by James, was not rich 
in general views, and he had not Balzac’s temptation to 
VOL, LXXXIII 47 
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make his characters talk at random and at large; yet his 
conversations repeatedly drift beyond the limits of the 
central situation. The apothecary Homais is a part of 
Emma’s mean and narrow world, but his divagations have 
nothing whatever to do with her particular problem. Their 
sole yet ample justification is that they solidly establish 
the character and exhibit the vanity and pompous insip. 
cerity with which the author’s ironic vision chose to endow 
him. Turgénief was in James’s view the “ perfect nove. 
list,” and Turgénief’s range in dialogue is still freer from 
restraint. It does not usurp the function of narrative, but 
it does everything of which dialogue is legitimately capable, 
It marks character and illuminates a situation of course, 
but also it is a well-grooved channel through which flows a 
brimming river of ideas. So long as the ideas are in character 
their utterance infringes no conceivable law of art, and 
Turgénief satisfied this condition by introducing into his 
books voluble talkers whose expansiveness is their tempera- 
mental sign. To return to James. While his conversations 
are generally as we say “in character,” we have noted that 
he avoids the accent that marks the tonic difference of one 
individual from another. His interlocutors are merged in 
the monotony of their high civilization, and they are so 
subtle that it is often by reticence rather than by speech 
that they are betrayed to us—a peculiarity well exemplified 
in the pleasant game of hide and seek we play throughout 
The Golden Bowl. His reverence, too, for the dominant 
theme does not allow him even in the reflective passages 
the author’s licence of variegated comment in which Balzac 
so freely indulges himself, and I can think of no character 
like Flaubert’s Homais, who is permitted to reveal himself 
in terms and by actions that do not chime with the parti- 
cular intention of the book. It is his solicitude for tone 
and atmosphere that has compelled this reserve, and James 
probably felt that the business he had in mind, the necessity 
of exhibiting the interrelations of his chosen group, was 
matter large enough to occupy and to repay his full atten- 
tion. The Tragic Muse whose theme is art, and The 
Princess Casamassima whose theme is -socialism are the 
only full-length novels in which, thanks to the subject- 
matter, the conversations are allowed a flexible range. 

We may now estimate the degree of co-operation between 
the practice of James and his critical theory. Representa- 
tion of life, the revelation of human relations in a given 
situation, is his supreme concern as a novelist. ‘A social 
case is posited, and an interested group of persons is estab- 
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lished whose varying reactions from the series of situations 
in which they are involved are the “ golden joints,” the 
noiseless well-oiled hinges, on which the story turns. One’s 
first business is to “‘ condition’’ the characters, establish 
them substantially, that is to say, in their environment. 
Since it was James’s usual practice to launch his stories 
from an initial conception of character, the environment 
creates itself spontaneously in a normal relation to the 
tastes and habits of his groups. These are not like Hardy’s 
major or minor personages rooted in the soil, nor like the 
men and women of Balzac huddled within the walls of 
some provincial town. They are unencumbered wanderers 
where interest and beauty invite them, and “ fixedness”’ is 
the characteristic that least denotes them. The function of 
description is limited therefore to an impressionistic brush- 
ing in of the general aspects of sumptuous country-houses, 
world-capitals, or towns unsoiled by commerce and rich in 
the accumulated beauties of the past. James abounds in 
admiration for the localizing faculty of Balzac and his 
French disciples, but he is himself not subjugated to their 
passion for externals. The restless habits of his people 
abstract them from the influence of a settled locality, and 
the further consideration prevailed with him that the inner 
drama is prone to be sacrificed when a writer makes the 
pyrioal environment his supreme concern. It is necessary 
only to establish such a happy interrelation of the moral 
and physical worlds that they mutually support and play 
into one another. 

The copiousness of evocation in his younger successors— 
Imay once more name Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett—received 
the fullest commendation from James, who noted in reserva- 
tion merely that they were possessed of a greater abundance 
of life than they could artfully organize. If one must 
discriminate between the too little and the too much of 
seeing, James inclines to the view that safety lies for the 
novelist in the fuller quantity, provided always that the 
material is harmoniously disposed to intensify the drama of 
motives and multiply the vibrations that proceed from the 
inner life of the characters. 

Turning to the books of James, we realize that in so far 
as concerns the “‘ conditioning ”’ of his characters, his theory 
outruns his performance. He has a wonderful faculty of 
evocation, but within closely defined limits. In obedience 
to his theory, after the groupings of his experimental youth 
had pointed the better way, he developed his characters by 
@ process of progressive revelation; his major figures are 
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never after the manner of Balzac, Dickens, or Bennett 
sharply discriminated and set solidly on their feet at the 
outset, but take shape and substance with the gradual 
unfolding of the story. And much as he favoured the 
method of analysis, he abstained from such anticipatory dis. 
section of character as marred, in his opinion, the novels of 
Bourget; and he avoided with equal solicitude the pro- 
found author’s comment after the event that has baffled or 
infatuated the readers of George Sand or Meredith. But 
however gradual the process of revelation may be, he does 
not fail to mark the identity of his characters, and it is a 
graceless reader who does not recognize their vivid suffi- 
ciency. He is more forthright with his subordinate figures, 
Our knowledge of Kate Croy and Milly Theale is a leisurel 
and luxurious affair, but we are suddenly possessed of al 
the items in Mrs. Lowder’s capacious register. 

Vagueness of representation is not a defect then of the 
major novels, and it exists in the shorter pieces only where 
ample characterization would extend the theme beyond its 
designed range. I have spoken, however, of certain limits 
imposed upon his faculty of evocation, and Henry James 
admits his embarrassment when, as so often happens, he 
finds a man of the American business world upon his hands. 
His prefaces deal amusingly with his perplexities in this 
regard, and he conjures away his difficulties by simply 
refusing to face them, or turning them deftly to his advantage 
by an evasion of the intractable items. Such an evasion is 
the device of endowing Maggie Verver’s father, the retired 
merchant prince, with an energetically developed esthetic 
sense. We still feel that his notation is incomplete, and 
that Balzac would have made it a matter of conscience to 
provide him with the necessary documents of authentication. 

The limitations of our author may be considered from 
another point of view when we turn to his method of estab- 
lishing the physical environment of his characters. We shall 
seek in vain in his pages for passages of set description— 
his early misdemeanours not being in question here. A 
paragraph that might be detached from its place without 
impairment of the complete design is such a paragraph as 
James resolutely refused to write. His sketches of travel 
reveal his abounding facility in reproducing the features of 
a scene that interested him, but no novelist of repute has 
subjected his natural copiousness to such restraint. If this 
is a limitation it is incurred in the interests of a theory of 
art that valued subordination and proportion at a higher 
appraisement than the writers of a romantic generation 
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had been willing to accord them. There is room for regret 
that his characters react only from the ordered beauties of 
nature as man has fashioned them, from formal gardens, 
clipt yews, and lordly terraces, or from cities where the 
ages have lodged their treasures. Masterly as is his evoca- 
tion of the tone of the Continental centres through which 
his characters march in monotonous procession, we miss the 
lyric charm of Meredith and Hardy, and Conrad’s wide 
horizons. Susceptibility to the elemental forces that move 
through the world is a revelation of temperament as inter- 
esting to note as impressionability from a more sophisti- 
cated source, and here it is that we must indicate a positive 
limitation of James’s observant faculty. His appreciation 
of wild nature was as imperfect as his apprehension of 
significance in the untrained mind of man. 

A faint sense of missed opportunities occasionally visited 
him, and an early letter to Miss Grace Norton betrays a 
twinge of conscience for inspirations deliberately forgone 
in the abandonment of his native country. “It would 
seem that in our great unendowed, unfurnished, unenter- 
tained, and unentertaining continent, where we all sit 
sniffing, as it were, the very earth of our foundations, we 
ought to have leisure to turn out something handsome from 
the very heart of simple human nature.” 

The home-keeping Hardy managed to do this for Eng- 
land, but James thought the miracle operable only in an 
undeveloped country, and its achievement, after all, not 
worth the rigours of sacrifice it would entail, He preferred 
to remain where life was organized and its accretions rich. 
In any other scene a novelist’s outlook must be pinched 
and provincial. Such was the case with Hawthorne, as 
James was at some pains to show in his account of that 
gifted writer. Howells demurred at the charge of pro- 
vincialism launched by James, and protested against the 
contention that it takes an old civilization to set a novelist 
in motion—‘“‘ a proposition,” replied James, “ that seems to 
me so true as to be a truism. It is on manners, customs, 
usages, habits, forms, upon all these things matured and 
established, that a novelist lives—they are the very stuff 
his work is made of; and in saying that in the absence of 
those ‘ dreary and worn-out paraphernalia ’ which I enume- 
trate as being wanting in American society, ‘ we have simply 
the whole of human life left,’ you beg (to my sense) the 
question. I should say we had just so much less of it as 
these ‘ paraphernalia ’ represent, and I think they represent 
an enormous quantity of it.” A sentence from The American 
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Scene restates this view with epigrammatic point: “ ]t 
takes a great deal of history to make a little tradition, g 
great deal of tradition to make a little taste, and a great 
deal of taste to make a little art.” Again we come back 
to the question of an author’s good or ill fortune in his 
environment, and his consequent good or ill fortune in the 
choice of subjects that lie ready to his hand. While the 
treatment of a subject must always weigh more in our 
esteem than the subject itself, it is a sufficiently elementary 
truth that a good theme well treated must always out- 
weigh in value an indifferent theme executed with like 
power. Flaubert execrated the themes that modern life 
afforded him, and established his faith in the redeeming 
virtues of superior craftsmanship. But his ironic detach. 
ment from his characters is not an adequate substitute for 
the sympathy that should flow from an author to the world 
of his creation. Repellent or gracious, a character can 
never take on the hues of life unless the generating mind 
has warmed it with passion. To assert with Taine that 
Balzac “‘ loves his Valérie’ does not imply a fund of virtue 
in this unlovely person, but is a guarantee that her creator 
will not by his capricious ill-will or warping irony frustrate 
her of her freedom to develop. 

This is sound doctrine, but we cannot subscribe without 
reserve to our author’s insistence that characters are interest- 
ing only in so far as they are aware of the predicament in 
which they stand. It is Don Quixote’s bewildered ‘state 
that attaches us to him and endeared him to Cervantes. 
The blundering confusion of Monsieur Jourdain is more 
fun-provoking than the subtle machinations of Mascarille, 
and the unconscious generators of humour—the Dogberrys, 
the Slenders, the Silences, the Coggans and the Cantles— 
are not jeopardized of their immortality by virtue of their 
muddled wits. James is perhaps not qualified to speak of 
mirth-provoking characters, and his theories are barren of 
reference to them. He makes some concessions to the 
vulgarities and ineptitudes of minor personages, but on the 
need of luminosity at the centre he is adamant, and what 
happens to the dull of sight cannot arouse his interest. 
Flaubert’s art he thought compromised by his neglect of 
this law, and it required the prodigious virtuosity of Ibsen 
to extract significance from the passions of his bourgeois 
world. James is curiously reticent of reference to Mr. 
Hardy, whose mastery of the resources of his art has been 
so rarely challenged; but we may safely surmise that his 
lack of sympathy derives from the same cause. If I am 
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interpreting his silence aright, his judgment was that Hardy 
no less than Flaubert and Ibsen is in bondage to the 
mediocre, and his imperfectly civilized beings are at the best 
but broken registers and cracked reflectors of the passions 
that sway them. Ideas in the highest sense they cannot 
ssess, all subtlety is denied them, and to endow them 
with significance the author is forced to levy tribute upon 
his own mind, an expedient which rashly resorted to is 
fraught with disaster to the artistic integrity of the work. 

We must not understand James as implying the neces- 
sity of setting a Lear or a Hamlet in the centre of his action. 
“Where a light lamp will carry all the flame,” he inclines “‘ to 
look askance at a heavy”; but his invariable practice is to 
choose central characters who are capable of bearing their 
whole dramatic burden without shifting it to the shoulders 
of the author. His severest experiment in centrality was 
in The Ambassadors, where the whole story is sifted through 
Strether’s mind. He felt that in this book more than in 
any other he had approximated to his ideal of compactness, 
having ‘‘sat on it,” as he wrote to Mr. Hugh Walpole in 
Germany, ‘‘ with that intending weight and presence with 
which you probably often sit in these days on your trunk 
to make the lid close and all your trousers and boots go in.” 

But he is satisfied usually with a looser concentration, 
lighting his subject as in The Golden Bowl from the con- 
sciousness of two persons, and allowing himself the privilege 
in other books of “‘ going behind” the minds of several of 
his major characters. 

We have traversed a wide region of theory to reach in 
the end a simple and obvious conclusion. If a novelist 
possesses the sense of life and can communicate it, his 
reader is not likely to be very exacting as to the method 
pursued for arousing interest, and the novelist himself is 
often too easily satisfied with his own facility. They are 
both surely inerror. Life, as Stevenson said, “‘ is monstrous, 
infinite, illogical, abrupt and poignant,” and surely a good 
case may be made out for the art which remedies confusion 
and by its control of the prodigal waste of life intensifies 
experience. The plea of Henry James is merely that the 
writer should give more concern to the ordering of his 
material. If he could work more consistently as an artist, 
our English novel would no longer lie open to the imputa- 
tion of carelessness, and we who read might eventually be 
educated to appreciate the virtue of books that have 
submitted to this control. 

PELHAM EDGAR 
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Brrs make honey, which is praiseworthy of them. Much 
time and a vast amount of labour go to the honeymaking, 
and what they want stings for unless it be mischief I for 
one don’t know. Probably the bee feels that as he doesn’t 
devote much time to wickedness it’s worth while to be 
very heartily wicked while he’s at it, and hence the sting, 

My office and my dwelling-place and the strong-room 
where the money lives are all one small building under a 
single roof; I live over the shop. On a morning in May 
at nine o’clock or so I opened the strong-room—rather a 
job—the tall, thick steel door with its three locks to unlock, 
and its three handles to turn, and the whole heavy contrap- 
tion to swing on stiff, creaking hinges. This performance is 
always attended by a select party from the clerks, orderlies, 
interpreters, messengers, etc., who throng my working 
place. The soldier sentry regards us all with expression 
fifty-fifty hostile, suspicious. . 

The door open, it’s my job to pass inside and indicate 
the bags and boxes of coin to be movéd. In I marched— 
and out I ran. With me, ahead of me, behind me, some 
certainly behind me, over me and round about me were 
bees. The little crowd of helpers joined enthusiastically in 
the stampede; the sentry, handicapped with rifle and fixed 
bayonet and clip-clop sandals of cowskin, seemed at first to 
lag a little, but he was ahead of me at the tennis court, 
sans arms and sans sandals, travelling as if Kaduna, 200 
miles away, was his objective, and he in a real hurry. 

We rallied at the M.O.’s quarters. That officer was at 
breakfast, and though he welcomed, me kindly enough, 
quitting his bacon and eggs to tweeze stings out of me and 
rub cooling ointment into me, he was, I thought, a little 
short with the mixed crowd that had come with me, con- 
tenting himself, if not them, with a little advice—quite 
good advice, of course—vigorously and tersely expressed in 
English from the veranda. : 

I sent down to the native city for the bee expert, and 
on his arrival we made a reconnaissance of the office. Other 
than bees there wasn’t a living thing within fifty yards of 
the place; doors, including the strong-room door, gaped 
wide, and the priceless Bauchi office records and twelve 
thousand pounds in silver coin sat all unprotected, acces- 
sible. Except, of course, for the bees. 
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The bee expert or wizard rather disappointed me. He 
said nothing could be done till after nightfall. He said 
that by seven o’clock, after dark, the bees would all have 
gone to roost and I could safely return to my house and lock 
up the strong-room. He said also that at 9 p.m. he would 
himself come and put finis to the invasion. In the mean- 
while I borrowed soldiers and stuck them in a ring round 
the premises, with orders to close in as darkness fell and the 
bees retired bedwards. 

It all went as the wizard said, and when he arrived at 
nine, I was on the upper veranda, bathed and dined and 
ready to turn in. He brought with him a ladder and two 
assistants and he took off all his clothes—well, all but— 
before starting operations. He located the bees in a great 
hanging lump on the strong-room ceiling and then started 
up a fire. He placed his ladder and mounted up till his 
head was within a foot or so of the bee lump. One of the 
aides handed up a blazing brand from the fire, and Awudu— 
that was the name of the wizard—shoved it into the lump 
and stirred the bees up properly. Remembering the morn- 
ing’s scene I wasted no sympathy on the little beasts. 

When the brand was burned out an assistant handed up 
another. By this time the bees were well awake, buzzing 
about very noisily. Some scores or hundreds of them 
settled on Awudu, and every now and then he interrupted 
the business with the brand to pluck them off and cast 
them away. They had to be pulled off; apparently they 
pushed their stings in and then went straight off to sleep 
again; anyway they were anchored on to the wizard’s 
person. The job took less than an hour from start to 
finish, and next day, apart from sweeping up bees dead and 
charred and bits thereof, we’d no further trouble. 

Awudu wouldn’t go any nearer the bees in daylight 
when they were on the buzz than we did. At 9 p.m. he 
showed no shyness, and the hundred or more stings that he 
got in his body then seemed to cause him no sort of dis- 
comfort. It may be that bees un-poison their stings before 
retiring for the night; it may be that when they are sud- 
denly wakened from sleep, dazzled with light, and half 
ees with smoke, their poison-producing plant shuts 

own. 

Awudu got 2s. and a hot supper for that piece of work. 

Towards the end of the dry weather our bees are apt to 
move about a good deal, changing quarters. On the move 
they make a good deal of noise, but don’t hurt anybody. 
Unfortunately they sometimes make a halt on a tree or an 
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anthill alongside a road. And the first man, dog or donkey 
that happens by is pretty sure to make them cross, and 
then that road is closed to all traffic. 

I was moving out of Naraguta one day en route for a 
bush station, coming along on a pony at the tail end of 4 
half-mile long procession of : 


Police escort (with wives and offspring). 


moet heeug? also with wives and 


Scribe offspring, many. 
Carriers, carrying each his load. 


It was early, and though the sun shone it was not yet 
hot; a pleasant breeze brought sweet, clean smells—a 
delightsome morning and only a short march ahead. The 
police bature had given me a good breakfast and I was in 
happy digestive reverie, which was suddenly shattered by a 
noise like a shot. A pause, then more shot noises and 
bangs, lots more; shouts also. Next the mounted people 
came tearing down on me, gowns flapping, turbans flowing, 
The leader, barging blindly on, all but upset my mount and 
me; a good thing too, because so we were removed from the 
path of the others. 

I saw the foot people, scattered, going hot-foot for bush, 
loadless, which explained the shot noises—my bath and 
uniform cases and things being shed on to the rocky road. 
Through the hurly-burly and babblement came the cry, 
oft repeated, “‘Zumma ... Zumma’”’—which means bees, 
And I, understanding, cantered away back to my friend the 
police bature. It was twenty-four hours before the Zumma 
went away and the road was reopened and [ retrieved my 
loads. There wasn’t anything missing but the tin boxes, 
and things looked as if a crowd of wild wharf porters had 
been loosed at them; so dented and bent and holed and 
banged they were. 

The Bauchi bee wizard one way and another made a 
pretty good thing out of his wizarding, selling honey and 
beeswax and charging a fee for dislodging unwanted bees 
from unsuitable places. He wouldn’t tell anybody how it 
was all done—made a secret of his mystery. But a couple 
of youths of the town followed him about and spied upon 
him working till they were satisfied they knew enough. 

And one fine morning off they started into the bush and 
presently marked down a hive in a tree. They made their 
preparations, climbed up the tree, and proceeded to collect 
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the honey and the beeswax. And the bees came out and 
killed them, stinging them to death. 

The Northern Provinces of Nigeria include a good deal 
of very rough hill country, and the less amenable tribes 
generally reside there or thereabouts. The people are 
exceedingly poor, very primitive, suspicious, very much on 
the defensive, often difficiles and sometimes cannibal. They 
keep dogs, are fleet of foot, use poisoned arrows, and loathe 
paying tax. They make their villages in the most inac- 
cessible spots and they surround them with several con- 
centric rings of cactus hedge. The way in is a single wind- 
ing path twisting about amongst rocks and cactus, over- 
looked all the way. The Nigerian artillery once bombarded 
a village of this sort—but that’s another story. Shells are 
less successful against cactus than they are against wire. 

I once had occasion to visit a place of the kind, as the 
“King”? and people thereof quite definitely refused to 
come and see me; and I was persuaded to take a doctor 
and a company of infantry with me. 

At a suitable distance from the foot of the hill, in a 
shady spot beside a swift, sparkling stream, our M.O. dumped 
his hospital and—alas!—the Medical Comforts, all six 
bottles. Our personal loads were left there also, with the 
hospital dresser and domestic staff to look after all. The 
ponies and carriers we established in a less delectable spot, 
down stream, “‘And don’t you dare to move away!” 
The troops deployed, and off we started up the hill, a 
subaltern leading each wing, and the O.C., the Doctor and 
myself with the centre. It was a very warm, still day. 

We struggled up that hill with hearts pounding and 
sweat blinding; millions of horrid, slow, stupid little flies 
came to drink off us and stayed, tormenting, maddening. 
After about an hour of this pleasuring a large rock came 
bowling down the. hillside; others followed, some larger, 
some smaller, all perfectly beastly. The O.C. said there 
must be some man with quite a good military sense at the 
top of the hill. I thought the Doctor enjoyed the mixed 
climbing and boulder-dodging as much as [ did; he didn’t 
say much, but was muttering a good deal to himself. 

After a while we came to a place that apparently wasn’t 
suitable for rock-rolling because none came down. All this 
time we’d seen none of the citizens, but now, as the arrows 
began to come over, we got occasional glimpses of naked 
savages skipping about above us. Some men went down 
with arrow wounds, and rifles began to pop off. The other 
side didn’t savvy bullets and evidently didn’t like them ; 
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arrows ceased coming over and our front was clear. On we 
went, through two cactus hedges, and saw the village, The 
troops halted for a breather, fixed bayonets, and on again, 
We were close to our Waterloo. 

Down into a tree-dotted depression we pressed, all eager 
for the final burst that should take us into the village and 
put an end to this condemned climbing. 

And just then and just there—bees, 

These hateful people keep bees, which live in largg 
earthenware pots stuck up in the trees. And just before 
our arrival fleet-footed youngsters threw stones and shat. 
tered the pots—and the bees blamed us for it ! 

So we all went back down the hill, stumbling, slipping, 
sprawling, bees accompanying and behaving as only bees cap 
in such circumstances. It was disgraceful. In all my pain 
and haste and confusion I remembered the O.C. and the 
Doctor with “shorts” and naked knees, and was glad of 
my riding breeches. Heavy? Yes. Hot? Unbearably g0, 
Yet when bees are on the rampage round about, how vastly 
to be preferred before the airy, lightsome ‘“‘ shorts!” Yes, 
sir ! 

The bees tailed off after a while and our force reorganized 
in the cool, shady spot by the swift, sparkling mountain 
stream. And what a scene was there! Not a pony nora 
carrier nor a domestic nor a medical comfort, not a drop, 
nor any of the Doctor’s hospital outfit. The earliest of us 
arrived in time to see the last of the looters legging it off 
into the bush. During our painful progress up the hill the 
citizens of a neighbouring village that didn’t have any 
business in the affair at all had seen and seized their 
opportunity. 

We sat down and drank water and pulled stings out of 
each other, the Doctor topping the, poll with a score of 
twenty-seven angry little lumps scattered about his person, 
As the day wore on the hospital dresser and the carriers 
and people came creeping back. Before dark also there 
arrived an embassy from the hill-top. Half a dozen unarmed 
aged men sidled up to a sentry, prostrated themselves and 
worshipped him, saying please might they see the white 
man. And so were led to where we sat, and laid down on 
the ground again and rubbed dust on their heads and said 
they wanted our friendship. Before they left, one of their 
number crawled away and presently returned with several 
young men who carried presents—chickens and a duck and 
eggs and two little tough old goats and—on my oath, sir— 
a large calabash full of HONEY ! 
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I thought the Doctor was going to burst. 

On trek with a very new young subaltern and a score of 
other ranks we halted by a pool for breakfast. It was a 
leasant, pretty, park-like place; near by was a giant ant- 
hill of bright red clay. A fanciful person might have 
thought it like a large-scale model of a cathedral. 

Breakfast done, the Lad sauntered over to it and pre- 
sently shouted to me that there was a hive in it. The 
next thing was the sound of a shot, for the excellent young 
officer started plugging that hive with his revolver. 

I started at once and was, I think, the first into the 
pool. The soldiers and carriers followed; the Y.O., I am 
glad to say, was the last to join us. We stayed there for 
about three hours, swiping bees off our heads with wet 
cloths. The ponies broke loose and went for bush, with 
unfortunate results to saddles and bridles; one trouble- 
some beast that always had to be extra firmly hobbled 
couldn’t get away and was stung to death. 

It’s so silly to go popping off your revolver into a bee- 
hive, even if it is a fine morning and you're feeling dull after 
a good meal. 

J. F. J. Firzpatrick 


THE RESTORATION OF THE MASS 
IN ENGLAND 


THERE is a natural, and by no means inexcusable, reluctance 
to discuss religious questions in the public Press. Rever. 
ence for sacred things, fear of offending the cherished 
opinions entertained by a mixed multitude of reader, 
disinclination to be involved in the propaganda of a religious 
party, these, and other like considerations, have a just 
weight with the editors of periodicals intended to serve 
general public interests. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Press as a whole showed little concern in the earl 
stages of Prayer Book revision. It was interested to know 
that the work had been taken in hand, surprised at times 
when reminded of the slow progress made, prepared at the 
end to discuss the results in the same spirit of reverent 
and friendly criticism which greeted the appearance of the 
Revised Version of the Bible. Especially, in regard of 
the wonderful literary perfection of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the enrichment of that book, to suit modern devo- 
tional needs, could hardly fail to excite interest in others 
besides Churchmen. All this was on another plane from 
any thought of participation in doctrinal issues. Indeed, 
there was apparently no reason to imagine that doctrinal 
issues were involved. No assurance was more frequently 
repeated by Bishops, Deans, Canons, Rural Deans, and 
Proctors in Convocation, than this: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that any doctrinal changes are contemplated.” 

The assurance was given in all good faith. Only a few 
were aware how little it corresponded with the impression 
that it produced on the minds of the public. The ordinary 
Englishman looks upon the Prayer Book as the doctrinal 
and devotional standard of the Reformed Church of England. 
He is aware, of course, that by a process of subtle inter- 
pretation it is often made to say the opposite of what it 
seems to say. He is aware that he often finds himself in 
churches deliberately assimilated in arrangements and 
ornaments to the Roman, and comes out from services 
which he has been quite unable to follow, though he knows 
his Prayer Book well. These services, these ornaments of 
churches and ministers, he has regarded as representing 
‘ritual excesses.”” It was a comfort to him to remember 
that one object of Prayer Book Revision was “to control 
ritual excesses.”’ He has now discovered that one object 
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of Prayer Book Revision is to legalize most of those which 
have offended him. It is this fact which has aroused national 
interest to the point at which the public Press is compelled 
to overcome its ordinary reluctance to intervene in religious 
affairs. A word of explanation will serve to show how the 
assurance, “* that doctrinal changes were not contemplated,” 
is consistent with the legalization of excesses, which the 
public imagined were to be controlled. 

The Communion Service of our Prayer Book consists of 
two parts, one of which is to be used on Sundays when there 
isno Communion, while the whole is to be used only when 
there is a Communion. It was contemplated, and was the 
general custom in all our churches, that the first part should 
be used every Sunday ; and that, if there was a Communion, 
non-communicants should retire before the latter part was 
begun. At the last Revision of the Prayer Book in 1662 this 
custom was so well established that the revisers felt it un- 
necessary to retain a warning against non-communicating 
attendance, which, a century earlier, had not been unneces- 

It may be taken as true, with very few, if any, excep- 
tions, that the practice of non-communicating attendance was 
unknown for three centuries before the middle of last century. 
Equally unknown were such practices as the wearing of 
Mass vestments, elevation of the consecrated elements for 
adoration, the use of incense, of genuflexions and of lights, 
and sacring bells, and the practice of reservation. All of 
these practices, when first introduced, were regarded as 
ritual excesses, and were the subjects of litigation. It is 
important to remember these points when reference is made 
to the writings of High Churchmen in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and to the Prayer Books of the Scottish 
Episcopal and American Churches. They all belong to an 
age of plain, unadorned ritual, and to an age in which 
non-communicating attendance was unknown. Whatever 
in those centuries may have been desired or done, in the 
matter of revising the Prayer of Consecration, was desired 
and done by Churchmen who openly and strongly avowed 
their opposition to the Roman Catholic Mass. Archbishop 
Laud, on the scaffold, said quite emphatically, “‘I die a 
Protestant.”” Whatever such Churchmen said about the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice was said with a cherished conviction 
a they could distinguish their belief from the teachings of 

ome. 

Whether that conviction was well founded or not, is 
another matter. Their doctrine of Eucharistic Sacrifice was 
certainly made by the Tractarian movement the starting- 
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point of a deliberate attempt to restore the Mass in the 
Church of England, and to make it the chief Sunday Service, 
A part of the old Tractarian school looked on with horror, 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce pronounced the habit of non. 
communicating attendance to be an “ abomination.” This 
school of High Churchmen protested, but protested in vain, 
The dramatic effect of the new ritual, its music, the attrac. 
tion of the priestly office with its miraculous power of maki 
Christ present on the altar and offering Him in. sacrifice to 
the Father, outweighed the remonstrances of bishops and 
of the elder clergy. Eventually the refusal of the Judicial 
Committee to condemn Mr. Bennett of Frome for language, 
construed in a sense which he did not intend, gave colour 
to the idea that the Roman doctrine of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice was not excluded by the formularies of our Church, 
If the doctrine was not excluded, what mattered the ritual ? 
Was it not an affair of esthetics ? 

We have now reached the point at which the statement 
the Prayer Book Revision contemplated no change in doctrine 
becomes explicable. The doctrine not excluded by our 
formularies was assumed to be a doctrine of our Church, 
and the business of the revisers was taken to be the provision 
of some service which should be less inconsistent with that 
doctrine than our present Communion Service. The Re 
formers had indeed laboured, at cost of their lives, to put 
the Communion of the people in the place of the sacrifice 
of the priest. They had produced a service which had no 
resemblance to the Mass. They had condemned Sacrifices of 
Masses, and the idea that the kneeling of the communicants 
was intended to express adoration of a corporal Presence 
of Christ in the consecrated elements. They had expunged 
from the ordinal all references to the ordaining of the priest 
to offer sacrifices. Their pains had failed, however, to 
exclude a possible interpretation of Mr. Bennett’s words. 
Therefore, his phrases in the sense that he intended became 
the starting-point for Prayer Book Revision. The Ultima 
Thule became almost a new geographical centre in our 
ecclesiastical geography. : 

It is interesting to notice the steps by which this change 
was brought about. Prayer Book Revision—in spite of 
strong remonstrances from some quarters—was continued 
during the Great War. Excited reports from chaplains 
in the battle-field were taken to furnish guidance for eccle- 
siastical policy. For a time the bishops resisted this form 
of pressure. When the Lower House of Convocation desired 
a Revision of the Communion Service, the bishops in the 
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Upper House in 1915 resisted this proposal by an over- 
whelming majority. They determined not to make any vital 
change. In 1916 they gave way to an apparently innocent 
demand for a National Mission of Repentance and Hope. 
In many dioceses that Mission was used by the Bishops’ 
messengers to advocate substitution of Mass for Mattins. 

ain, the mood induced by the war, reports from the 
field of battle, gloomy pictures of national apostasy, were 
used to prove that the ordinary English Sunday morning 
service was the root of all our troubles. The nation as a 
whole was quite unconvinced, and the Mission as a revival 
of national religion was a failure. It effected a very different 
end. It induced the Bishops of Canterbury, by a majority 
as decisive as before, to reverse in 1917 the decision of 1915, 
and to produce the project of alternative services of Holy 
Communion. The resistance of the York Province made it 
impossible to carry the project through as a reply to the 
King’s Letters of Business. These disappeared into the 
limbo of stillborn legislation. The National Assembly 
called into being by the Enabling Act of 1920, has now suc- 
ceeded to the task.* 

It was natural for Englishmen unaccustomed to take 
interest in Church politics, to suppose that they might 
safely trust Prayer Book Revision to a representative 
Assembly, in which the laity had at all events a veto 
on any final project of alteration. This confidence was 
strengthened by the appointment of the Ecclesiastical 
Committee of Parliament, to review the measures of the 
Assembly and the necessary consent of Parliament behind 
the report of the Ecclesiastical Committee. That confidence 
is somewhat weakened by the recent refusal of the Eccle- 
siastical Committee to go behind the decision of the National 
Assembly in the matter of the division of the Winchester 


* As this statement is likely to be questioned, it is necessary to give the 
evidence on which it is founded. Two stages in the long story of Prayer Book 
Revision must be distinguished. The first was a stage in which ceremonies 
other than those ordered by the Book of Common Prayer were forbidden, and 
the Communion Service was left untouched. The second stage is marked 
(1) by the withdrawal of that prohibition; (2) by the introduction of an 
alternative Communion Service; (3) by the shortening of Mattins in order to 
make that service the chief Sunday Service; (4) and now by the definite 
declaration of the Bishop of Ripon that a statement of the Dean of Arches 
allowing the teaching of a real, Objective Presence of our Lord in the conse- 
crated elements is to be taken as a measure of the comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England. It is to be noted that the Privy Council condemned the 
statement of the Dean of Arches, though it found a method of interpreting Mr. 
Bennett’s words which was not excluded by the formularies of our Church, 
with the preciseness that is necessary in a penal suit. 
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Diocese. The present Committee seems to confine its report 
to protection of the constitutional rights of His Majesty's 
subjects. If that is so, either the National Assembly must 
go back on the idea of alternative services, or the project 
must be shown to be a matter of constitutional importanee, 
In no other way can the Church of England be delivered from 
the restoration of the Mass as the chief Sunday Service, 

It will be urged that the change, if made, will be volun. 
tary. No one will be compelled to adopt it. For those who 
prefer it the old service will be left intact. So far as these 
statements are true, they apply only to the clergy. There 
has been, up to the present, no provision to give the laity 
any voice, any way of expressing their preference for one 
service or the other. In the “‘ Life and Liberty ’? movement 
one great inducement to support the enterprise was the 
promise held out that congregations should be given some 
power in the appointment of ministers and in control of 
the services. A Parochial Councils Powers Bill was to be 
one of the first measures of the Assembly. A measure has 
been passed fixing on those Councils responsibility for 
finance and a voice in the election of organists and vergers, 
Over choice of ministers and control of services, they are 
where they were before, with the result that the laity take 
no interest in the new Councils. The meetings that appoint 
them are as ill-attended as the old vestries. It is therefore 
most unlikely that parishioners, whether Churchmen or not, 
will be given any power to determine the form of service to 
be used. Such powers, if granted, would of necessity involve 
an embittered strife. It has been repeated ad nauseam 
that there are alternative services in the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and that no difficulty has been occasioned thereby. 
This argument would be more convincing, if the ministers 
of that Church were possessed, as, of course, they are not, 
of endowments securing their independence of the laity. 
Even so, it would seem that controversy on the subject is 
not wholly absent. We are told that “in 1850, out of 118 
congregations, 40 used the Scottish office; in 1888, out of 
275 congregations, 59 used the Scottish office only, and 53 
used both the Scottish and the English offices; and in 1899, 
the Scottish office was used either jointly or solely in nearly 
half the congregations.”’ Unless Scottish Episcopalians are 
of different breed from their Presbyterian brethren, these 
fluctuations hardly indicate a perfect harmony. In any 
case, the conditions of an unendowed church, with fewer 
congregations than most English dioceses, can furnish 
no argument, except for consumption by unenlightened 
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Englishmen, whose chief knowledge of the Church across 
the border is that it sends us more than a fair proportion 
of advanced High Churchmen. It may be taken, as certain, 
that there is no intention in England of establishing alter- 
native services, with a grant to congregations of power to 
choose between them. Such liberty of choice, as is left, 
will be left to the clergy only. 

Now it is the avowed opinion of those who are advocating 
the new service, or rather one of the new alternatives— 
three being in the field—that our present liturgy is defective. 
The opinion of Bishop Gore would be accepted at all events 
by the more moderate advocates of a change. He says 
that ‘‘ Anglican standards are defective and even misleading 
taken by themselves. . . . It (the English Church) admits 
a great deal which it does not in its formularies explicitly 
teach.” We must be prepared to hear the old service 
described as “‘ defective and erroneous.” Those who use 
it will be described as ‘“‘ fossils,” or if they are young, as 
“ill-instructed Churchmen.”’ These are charges which no 
one likes to incur—still less the charge of being “‘ party 
men.” Curates on their promotion will fight shy of parishes 
where the old use obtains. Theological Colleges will impress 
on ordinands the importance of living up to the privileges 
of “full Church teachings.’”? The whole trend of clerical 
opinion, as is manifest from the debates in Convocation, 
will be to force on the substitution of Mass for Mattins. 
No one who gives a little thought to the matter will be taken 
in by the statement that the alternative service is purely 
optional. Some 30 per cent. of the congregations in large 
towns, and perhaps 60 per cent. in Lancashire, will retain 
the old service, and find ministers to use it. For the rest 
the old service will be optional in the same way that the 
black gown in the pulpit is optional. England is definitely 
confronted with a strong effort by the clergy to restore 
the Mass. 

It may be thought, and indeed it is often urged, that 
resistance is useless. It certainly would be useless, if 
the laity were of one mind with the clergy. There are, 
however, several indications that this is not the case. 
Although the laity in the National Assembly decided in 
favour of an alternative service, the minority against it was 
@ very strong one—96 against 131. The importance of the 
division was not realized. Almost half the house was absent. 
In the Manchester Diocesan Conference the laity decided 
against an alternative Communion Service by a majority 
of more than two to one. In the petition which I am pro- 
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moting there are well on for 300,000 signatures of commu. 
nicants against the proposed change. More than one bisho 
—in the House of Bishops, to which the petition will be 
presented—has gone out of his way to discount its value, 
Even these bishops may be a little impressed by the fact 
that without any direct personal appeal, some 1,500 persons 
have voluntarily subscribed towards the expenses of the 
petition. It is not usual for bishops to discount the meaning 
of subscription lists. A greater weight of evidence is dis. 
closed by several of the letters that I have received. Many 
of them are most moving. The expulsion of devout and 
earnest Church people from the churches which they and 
their ancestors have built, restored, maintained, where 
generations of the family have worshipped, is going on all 
over the country. Most tragic it is in the case of villages, 
The cry of the country parishes is assuredly entering “ into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.”’ The villagers are robbed 
of that which is more precious than their wages—that is, 
of their access to the house of God. The younger generation 
are, with few exceptions, in such parishes growing up 
strangers to any form of public worship. The Mass attracts 
a mere handful of them. Whom it attracts it too often 
impregnates with a very bitter form of religious zeal. 
Can the antagonism of the laity be focused into any 
effectual form of resistance? The natural focus is Parlia- 
ment, which has reserved to itself the right to refuse consent 
to “‘ Measures of the National Assembly.’ Parliament will 
not concern itself with the question unless it is shown to 
be of national or imperial concern—a point to which we 
must return presently. There is little doubt that if Parlia- 
ment were to reject the measure for Prayer Book Revision, 
a movement would follow within or without the Assembly 
for the disestablishment of the Church. Grave and intricate 
as any such measure or proposal might be, there does not 
seem to be any other way now in which the laity can 
resist the counter-Reformation influences that dominate the 
clergy. The Reformation was a revolt of the laity against 
the clergy. It would seem that the occasion to repeat 
that revolt has arisen. Disestablishment would not im- 
mediately give back their influence to the laity. That 
influence would not be won until the mockery of representa- 
tion at present found in the National Assembly were 
replaced by a direct election giving to each lay member the 
direct voice to which he is entitled in the affairs of a volun- 
tary Church. The present mode of election is a pure farce. 
It can only be compared to the election of the House of 
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Commons by County Councils, those County Councils being 
elected at Parish Council meetings, each parish without 
regard to its population having an equal voice. Some 
Diocesan Conferences, it is true, are directly elected from 
parishes, but even these from ill-attended parish church 
meetings. Disestablishment would need to be preceded or 
followed by a better electoral system. That would be a 
question of time. The laity, as paymasters, would have 
the matter in their own hands, or very largely so. That the 
Church would hold together seems very improbable, but 
prophecy is a dangerous trade, and had better be avoided. 
Let us return to the question whether the restoration of 
the Mass is a matter of more than ecclesiastical concern. 
In considering it, we must dismiss from our minds the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. That is only a metaphysical 
explanation of what is believed to be a miracle. We must 
consider the true meaning of the Mass, with all respect for 
those who conscientiously believe in it. Mass is the sacrifice 
to the Father of the Son Who has been made objectively 
present on the altar by a priest who has authority and power 
to consecrate bread and wine for this purpose. The object 
of the sacrifice is to make God propitious to those on whose 
behalf it is offered. Whatever mercies God may be pleased 
to impart under other conditions are beside the question 
here. The regular, and God-ordained, method by which 
the penitent can obtain remission of sin is the offering 
of the Mass by the rightly constituted priest on his behalf. 
Whether the belief is true or not is not our concern here. 
We are considering it only as the doctrine of a National 
Church. A nation which gives its adherence to this form 
of religion, if it sincerely believes that things divine and 
eternal are more important than things secular and temporal, 
necessarily interposes an all-powerful priesthood between 
itself and God. That nation may determine that it will 
tolerate other religious beliefs and give equal rights to 
citizens who hold them, and to those who deny all 
religious faith. By so doing, it does not release itself 
from the domination of the spiritual power in the National 
Church. It has shut itself out from all control over 
things spiritual. The priesthood which has sole authority 
to render God propitious has sole authority to determine 
the conditions on which He is made propitious. Conven- 
tions of modern civilization, and the practical disbelief of 
the laity in either the miracle or the powers of those 
who claim to perform it, may temper the asperities of the 
situation and veil for a time its logical implications. They 
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may be veiled, but they are not thereby removed. A nation 
which has for its Church a Church which ordains priests 
to offer the Mass, has lost its full imperium. It must either 
disestablish the Church or submit to be ruled by the priest. 
hood in things spiritual. In this way it seems that the 
constitutional rights of His Majesty’s subjects at home and 
abroad are directly affected by the restoration of the Masg 
in the Church of England, and consequently in any measure 
of the National Assembly which proposes to restore the 
Mass. For the English nation has, since the Reformation; 
maintained its right not only to constitute ecclesiastical 
courts and redress any wrong done by them, but also to 
sanction the forms of public worship in its churches, and 
to control celebration of marriages in those churches, the 
use of churchyards, and the conditions of excommunication, 
These powers, whether we hold them to be right or wrong, 
are fundamentally inconsistent with sincere beliéf in a 
priesthood which has the exclusive right of offering to God 
the one sacrifice by which He is made propitious to sinners, 
Even a voluntary Church holding this faith is in constant 
danger of conflict with the national power. For an estab- 
lished Church the situation is intolerable, and for. this 
reason, by the Declaration of Right and. by his Coronation 
oath, the King as representative of the national authority 
is bound to be and declare himself to be a Protestant. 


E. A. Knox, D.D. 
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IS MEDICINE INFALLIBLE? 


“There is a principle which is a bar to all information, which is proof against 
all arguments, and which cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting ignorance ; 
this principle is contempt prior to investigation.”—HErRBERT SPENCER. 


DuRING recent years the public have taken more interest in 
medical matters. That may be due to spread of education, 
or it may be because they are not quite satisfied with the 
results of medical treatment, especially in chronic disease. 
Formerly medical theories were taken for gospel—in spite 
of the fact that they were (and are still) constantly changing. 
With the exception of a few brilliant satirists such as 
Moliére, Daudet, Bernard Shaw, etc., most people have 
accepted the ‘‘ Art of Medicine” as one of the Sciences, 
based on facts and natural laws. 

If that were the case, why do newspapers and maga- 
zines contain so many advertisements of quack remedies 
and nostrums ? People only resort to quacks after doctors 
have failed to cure. Why are the chemist’s shelves 
lined with hundreds of constantly changing drugs? Why 
change the drugs if the previous ones were curative? If 
they had a true curE for a simple thing like constipation, 
why should such a variety of remedies be advertised ? 
And if any one of these remedies was a true CURE, why 
should it require to be continued in ever increasing dose ? 
Chemists prosper on the failure of our medical system. 
Moreover, every surgical case—except for injuries—and 
nobody will dispute the wonders of modern surgery— 
affords fresh proof that the medical treatment, which pre- 
ceded the operation, has failed again. In medicine the 
science of to-day is the nonsense of to-morrow. In other 
words, our medical system is not based on natural law, 
which is unchangeable. 

The Press, as a whole, whether from fear of falling into 
error, or whether saved by the maternal care of their 
medical correspondents, have always refrained from criti- 
cizing medical opinions; and with marvellous self-restraint 
have never taken the liberty to point out the unscientific 
nature of all the old, discarded, and worn-out theories. 
In this respect we feel that the Press has not served the 
public well. They have been ready to praise, reluctant to 
offer higher criticism. 
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This failure to criticize has been shared by doctors 
themselves, who have revelled in an artificial paradise of 
mutual adulation. And yet without criticism, progress 
moves with halting steps. When a Harvey interrupts their 
complacency by demonstrating the circulation of the bl 
he and his few faithful followers are ridiculed as “ Circy. 
lators’’ by their grateful colleagues, who cannot bear 
criticism. A Lister is first maligned for pointing the way 
towards aseptic surgery, and afterwards honoured. A 
Barker is first prosecuted and then knighted. Every change 
in medical principles is bitterly opposed by the leaders of 
the profession. Their defence is: ‘‘ We must be conserva- 
tive.”’ Quite so; be conservative, but not to the extent of 
denying investigation to every new suggestion, to eve 
critical essay. We are indeed naive to hope that, without 
some external stimulus, professors who have taught a 
principle all their lives will turn to their medical students 
and say: ‘‘ We have been teaching a false doctrine.” As 
late as 1912 Sir Almroth Wright said: ‘‘ We must admit 
we have been practising quackery,” but such frankness is 
rare. 

In the middle of last century the Medical Council prose- 
cuted a homeopathic doctor for manslaughter, because he 
did not bleed a dying patient. Now the lancet is rarely 
used. I wonder who forgot to thank Hahnemann! When 
the same reformer objected that the drastic measures in 
vogue, namely bleeding, blistering, purging, giving diuretics, 
sudorifics, causing to vomit, application of setons, leeches, 
moxas, and cauteries, were not very helpful to the vitality 
of the patient, the professors became furious and said: 
“Patients have no vital forces. They have only sick 
stomachs, kidneys, livers, etc.” When Hahnemann pro- 
tested against beating the insane, which medical leaders 
considered the best curative treatment, they argued he 
himself had taken leave of his senses. When he condemned 
gross medication, large doses and indiscriminate mixing 
of drugs, they said he himself required physic! When he 
pointed out that the PuRE action of drugs could not be 
ascertained by administration to sick people or to animals 
but only by proving each drug separately on HEALTHY 
individuals, they replied: ‘‘ We prefer the action ascer- 
tained by experimenting on sick patients, as we have always 
done.” (This gives “‘ impure ”’ action of drugs, as symptoms 
of drugs are confused with symptoms of illness.) Finally, 
when Hahnemann recommended the small dose, the medical 
leaders could bear it no longer and conspired with the 
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druggists, who believed their livelihood * was threatened, 
to drive him from the country. 

Afterwards monumental statues were erected by a 
grateful public to his undying fame in Leipzig, Washington, 
Paris, and before long Hahnemann will have the same 
honour in London. 

The medical theory, “criticism is harmful,’’ remains 
to-day as strong as ever. I was innocent enough once to 
ask a big medical publisher for the best criticism of our 
medical system. He replied: “‘We know of no such 
book.” A philanthropist would deserve well of his country 
if he offered a reward for such a work. The benefit forth- 
coming would be far greater than can be easily imagined 
by the public. Doctors would fall over one another in 
their efforts to point out the errors of the present system 
which are known perfectly well to the profession but not 
to the public. The work should be in two parts, ‘‘ De- 
structive’ and “‘ Constructive.” Without criticism there 
can be little hope of real progress. 

Only a short time ago Sir James Mackenzie wrote: “ If 
the present state of knowledge and practice regarding 
these diseases (the common diseases of Britain) be compared 
with the state when I entered practice forty-five years ago, 
there is some difficulty in recognizing where progress has 
been made. The so-called minor ailments, some of which 
are the beginnings of serious ill-health, the numerous 
digestive troubles, which do so much to impair health, are 
just as common and just as little understood now as then, 
and we are just as helpless in face of the grave acute dis- 
eases.” It is not often doctors have the courage to speak 
in this strain, and when they do, the rest of the profession 
shake their heads wisely, but go on with investigation of 
the same threadbare principles. 

When a school named osteopaths, who have special 
training for a period of four years in the anatomy of 
the spine, practically demonstrate that they can cure 
certain types of illness by spinal manipulation, and hun- 
dreds of doctors send them suitable patients, the Medical 
Council does not investigate their practice, purely on 
theoretical grounds. The theories of osteopaths regard- 


. Ing disease do not coincide with the orthodox theories of 


the day, therefore their method is condemned and con- 


* This idea was and is still quite unfounded. The special care and time 
taken in the preparation of homeopathic medicines enable chemists to charge 
4 much for the small doses as for the large. There would be a loss to the 
wholesale drug manufacturers. They can apply their chemical talents to 
industrial affairs. 
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sidered not worth investigation. When shall we get away 
from theory and rely on facts ? 

When a Hadwen, rightly or wrongly, objects to some 
medical methods, and denies certain orthodox claims, they 
declare him a traitor and do not adopt the simple way, 
** We will inquire.” When a Clarke shows that vaccination 
sometimes leads to cancerous conditions, they delight in 
covering the article with sand as though it were the head of 
an ostrich. After much correspondence, The Times, on 
January 20, 1888, in a leading article held. that the odium 
medicum against homecopaths was established. This 
means that in dealing with the subject the profession had 
not displayed a “‘ scientific mind.”’ More recently Charing 
Cross Hospital and Queen’s University, Belfast, invited 
lectures on the principles of homeeopathy, but such libe- 
rality of education is rare. It will amuse the public to 
hear that only a few years ago, a consultation with a qualified 
homeeopath was practically ‘‘infamous conduct in a pro 
fessional respect’; their advertisements were refused by 
medical journals, and every sort of contumely was heaped 
upon these devoted doctors. They were treated in a most 
unsporting and non-British manner. Orthodoxy tried» to 
cure the heretics by allopathic treatment. But truth 
cannot be killed, it‘can only be concealed or repressed. 

We must not be too severe on the leaders .of medical 
opinion. They acted for the best according to their lights, 
and they believed that their object (viz. defence of allo- 
pathy) was so sublime that it justified any means. For 
instance, the drastic measures which Hahnemann con- 
demned have one by one gone SILENTLY to rest. But 
they refuse to admit that Hahnemann was correct. No, 
they say it is not so much that Hahnemann was right! 
With the progress of science, fifty years later we found out 
that we were wrong! More recently they have reduced 
their doses enormously. In fact, with colloids, ionic medi- 
cation, some vaccines, X-rays and radium, they are approach: 
ing the infinitesimal, only they have forgotten the tribute to 
Hahnemann. Recently a distinguished doctor declared, 
after he had discovered a curative reaction: ‘I know it is 
homeopathy, but I found it out myself.” He put in his 
thumb, and pulled out a plum (and said what a good boy 
am I), 

Would it be very foolish if the Minister of Health decided: 
“We may have no great faith in homeopathy, because 
our medical advisers are against it; but as there is a strong 
minority of doctors in favour of this principle (9,300 in the 
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United States, 300 in Britain, 300 in France, and others in 
every country of the world), and since in no country has there 
been an independent inquiry, therefore we shall now takesteps 
to make a full and unbiased investigation of the system ”’ ? 

The official medical history of the Great War is one of 
the finest monuments ever concéived to Hahnemann’s 
memory. ‘“‘ Enteric fevers during the war,’ says Sir 
W. B. Leishman, ‘‘ might well have been the subject of the 
blackest chapter in medical history.” He shows how the 
danger was averted by inoculation of similar (and not 
opposite) poison. The next generation will call the failure 
to acknowledge the homeopathic principle in inoculation as 
“the blindest chapter in medical history.” It is true that 
often harm is done by vaccination and inoculation, but 
that is due to the large dose and not to the basic principle. 
Ido not detract from Jenner, Wright, and others who have 
brought vaccine therapy to its present stage. They are not 
to blame because their methods are, in fact, crude homeeo- 
prophylaxis. On the contrary, all the more credit to them. 

The next witness this remarkable book produces in 
favour of homceopathic principles is Sir Almroth Wright, 
who “emphasizes the value of physiological protection 
against infection of wounds, in contradistinction to the use 
of antiseptics, his theory being that the power of the blood 
to destroy micro-organisms was of greater value than 
destruction by antiseptics.’’ Orthodoxy has not been able 
to stimulate this power except by use of similars, and the 
underlying principle has been taught by homceopaths for 
a hundred years. Yes, homceopaths can smile, but the 
public can weep ! 

Had I the space, I would go on to prove that every 
advance in recent medical curative studies has always been 
on the lines of treating likes by likes. Moreover, the old 
heroic doses on opposite lines have been so far discredited, 
that doctors have arrived at a stage which they call 
“therapeutic nihilism.” That is, they believe drugs gene- 
tally do more harm than good. Here we can shake hands 
with them. And if that is true, why abuse Hahnemann, 
who pointed out the fact a hundred years ago ? 

Medicine can only be administered in three ways: 
(a) Allopathically, i.e. by opposites; (b) heteropathically, 
Le. according to some physiological theory (which varies 
every few years and hence has a basis on quicksand) ; 
and (c) homeeopathically, i.e. by similars.* 

* Empirical administration always comes roughly under one or other of 
these heads. 
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Now, is there any reason—scientific, logical, political, 
legal, or even theoretical—why one-third or thirty-three per 
cent. of the methods of administering medicine should not 
be inquired into? If there is good reason, the General 
Medical Council or the Minister of Health might let the 
public know, and not keep the good thing to themselves, 
Have they not the courage either to AFFIRM or DENY ? 

The objection of the small dose is only a storm in 
teacup to side track the main issue. Since scientists have 
discovered the electronic basis of matter and the trillions 
of cells of which the body is composed; since we know 
that Nature (as in wireless) always acts through minute 
agencies, are our pundits solemnly going to assert that the 
human body is an exception? It is clear to the meanest 
intellect that dosage is a matter for experiment. No 
amount of argument will prove whether a particular dose 
can take effect or not. If there is a single allopathic 
doctor unwise enough dogmatically to assert that INFM- 
TESIMALS cannot take effect, he should be asked to put his 
theory on paper, and then practical demonstration will be 
given to the contrary. 

I write with no animosity against doctors. That indeed 
would be foolish, because we all derive much help from 
them in sickness. We know their devotion to duty, their 
tireless endeavour in the relief of pain and illness, even 
when they themselves are worn out and unfit for work. 
They have to go out at all times and in all weathers at 
great personal discomfort. They constantly risk various 
infections and endanger their own lives for the benefit of 
their patients. But self-sacrifice in their private lives 
must not be confused with the actions of the Medical Council 
or the Ministry of Health. These gentlemen are playing a 
delightful little game entitled ‘‘ Cache-Cache,” or “ Don’t 
mention the word Homeopathy.” In this game the 
Minister must be blindfolded or kept in the dark. The 
rules are that you may be aware of the word, but pretend 
not to know much about it. You may utilize homeo 
pathic principles, but do not admit it. If anybody men- 
tions the word in your presence, assume a bored and digni- 
fied silence. You are permitted to diséwn the term “ Allo- 
pathy,” but beware lest you adopt a word to take its place. 
You are allowed to discover and publish the connection 
between silica (in dust) and tuberculosis, but do not let 
the public know that Hahnemann proved this a hundred 
years ago. Remember that authors should not appropriate 
the works of others without acknowledgment, but as 
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homeeopaths are poor outcast devils you can absorb their 
remedies and ideas, only don’t mention where you found 
them. 

It is time that laymen examine our medical system 
for themselves, because sooner or later the subject has 
vital importance for every individual ; secondly to see 
whether it is truly scientific; thirdly because interests of 
doctors are not exactly those of the public. 

The public is not concerned in the petty jealousies of 
two medical factions—and I believe that if a referendum 
could be made to the profession, there would be a large 
vote in favour of impartial inquiry. The words allopathy 
and homeeopathy should be forgotten, but so long as 
investigation is denied, and liberty of speech is refused to 
homeopathic doctors under pain of excommunication, the 
barriers must remain. It is pitiful that this stain of narrow- 
mindedness should blacken a noble profession. That is 
their funeral. 

But the public really is interested in how to get well, 
when ill, in the quickest time with the fewest complications, 
and we urgently require a directing hand in our medical 
systems. One had hoped that with a civilian Minister of 
Health there would be frank, free, and impartial investiga- 
tion into all matters connected with health. Up till now, 
he has remained under the domination of the medical 
officials. So we are blessed, not with a Ministry of Health 
but with a Ministry of Doctors, the results of which have 
been well depicted in Les Morticoles. 

It seems that the public will have to constitute an 
“Association of Public Health ” directed by laymen, unless 
the Ministry resumes its independence. We need some of 
our greatest men and women to guide this Association. 
The business would be to inquire into all debatable medical 
methods and into all new propositions; to discuss im- 
portant questions with the General Medical Council and 
the Minister of Health ; finally to advise the public imparti- 
ally in all matters affecting individual and public health. 
Since doctors have organized themselves into a powerful 
trade union, and since their interests are not the same as 
ours, we laymen must also combine to look after our own 
tights. 

As regards the inquiry into homeopathy, it has to 
come sooner or later, so why not Now? For the first time 
last year, this branch of medicine was honoured by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales gazetting Dr. John Weir as one of his 
physicians in conjunction with Lord Dawson and Sir Thomas 
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Horder. The general public has not been informed that 
Dr. Weir is a most distinguished homceopathic doctor—that 
is part of the game I described of Cache-Cache, or the eon. 
spiracy of silence. I think, when the public realize this 
fact, they will wish to know more about the subject, because 
what is good for the Royal Family is not likely to be wholly 
bad for them. I append a brief outline of the science, i 
show that homeopathy is not such nonsense as some peo 
would have us believe. Will the orthodox lay down thei 
guiding principles, so the public can judge ? 


BroapD OUTLINES OF HOM@OPATHY. 
Hahnemann’s System. 


1. Doctors are to be guided by Facts only, and not by 
THEORIES. 

2. Ascertain and treat CAUSE of disease. 

3. Disease is represented by the totality of symptoms of 
the individual. Symptoms may be objective or 
subjective; mental or physical. Symptoms which 
characterize the individual are most important. 

4, Treat each patient individually and not as a disease 
NAME. That is, treat the patient and not the dig 
ease. 

5. True cure must come from within outwards. 

6. The PURE action of drugs to be ascertained by careful 
proving on HEALTHY persons; not on invalids or 
animals. 

7. The symptoms evoked by drugs on HEALTHY persons 
are the therapeutic and CURATIVE INDICATIONS for 
that drug. 

8. SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURENTUR (Let likes be treated by 
likes). This is the grand Law of TRUE CURE. 

(a) A single PROVED drug to be administered, 
not mixture. 

(6) A small dose to obtain favourable REACTION. 

(c) Since benefit is from reaction of the vital 
forces, and not from direct action of medicine, 
there should be no repetition while benefit 
continues. 

9. (a) Dynamic nature of vital force. 

(6) Dynamic nature of disease. 
(c) Dynamic action of potentized drugs, 


Fraser MACKENZIE 
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FRANCE’S “PRISONER OF THE REPUBLIC” 


“T po not know,” M. Raymond Poincaré said to me one 
day, when he was still President of the Republic, ‘‘ whether 
[shall ever write my Memoirs of the Presidency ; but, if I 
do, I know perfectly well what the title will be. I will borrow 
the title of Silvio Pellico, ‘ My Prison.’ ” 

Can it be true that the Elysée is really a dungeon ? 
Let us look at the premises—and especially at the bars. 

At a first glance the fence appears to be made of gold 
and the prisoner seems to dispose of a multitude of prero- 

tives. ‘“‘The President of the Republic, concurrently 
with the members of the two Chambers, has the right to 
propose laws.... He promulgates the laws when they 
have been voted. ... He can, for a given reason, ask 
the two Chambers to reconsider their vote and they cannot 
refuse. . ... Hecan, with the assent of the Senate, dissolve 
the Chamber of Deputies before the legal expiration of its 
trm.... He has the right of granting pardons. He 
disposes of the Army. He makes all civil and military 
appointments. He presides at national ceremonies: the 
Ministers and Ambassadors of foreign Powers are accredited 
tohim. ... He negotiates and ratifies treaties. He gives 
notice of them to the Parliament, as soon as the interest 
and safety of the State permit... .” What rights! 
What powers! Seven articles of two constitutional laws 
(those of February 25th and July 16, 1875) enumerate them. 

Yes, but two lines and fourteen words are enough to 
annul them all. ‘‘ Every act of the President of the Republic 
must be signed by a Minister’? (Law of February 25, 1875, 
Art. 3 infine). Thus, for each law suggested or promulgated, 
the signature of a Minister ; to communicate with the Cham- 
hers, a Minister ; to grant a pardon, the opinion of a Minister ; 
to appoint a second-lieutenant or a teacher, the consent of 
a Minister; to preside at a ceremony, the presence of a 
Minister ; to negotiate a treaty, the approval of a Minister. 
The Minister is the true guardian of the Constitution ; but 
tradition has gradually turned this guardian into a jailer. 
It has become the rule that the President of the Republic 
cannot correspond freely with sovereigns of foreign coun- 
tries unless he has submitted his letter to his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. It has become the rule that the President 
of the Republic cannot make a speech dedicating a statue 
without first having submitted his speech for the approval 
of the Prime Minister. 
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“It is useless for you to send me the text of your speeches 
in advance,’’ M. Clemenceau said to President Poincaré 
one day. “I never read them until after you have delivered 
them. I have faith in you.” 

But suppose that he had not had faith ! 

Tradition assigns to Ministers the roll of wardens. Dogg 
at least the President choose his wardens freely? Yeg, 
theoretically, for he names all civil and military employees 
of the Government. No, practically, for each one of his acts 
must be countersigned by a Minister. 

The Prime Minister countersigns the nomination of the 
Ministers. He chooses them; he contents himself with 
presenting their names to the President of the Republic 
after they have been chosen. The Prime Minister is the 
only officer who is chosen by the Chief of the State on his 
own initiative. This has become in fact his sole preroga- 
tive, his sole act of power. Statistics show us that the 
President exercises this right about once a year. M. Ray: 
mond Poincaré, for example, during the 2,556 days of his 
Presidency of the Republic, has had exactly ten days of 
omnipotence. Moreover, during those ten days he was 
obliged to curtail his power because, finding himself with a 
Prime Minister who had resigned but who had not been 
overthrown by a vote of the Chambers, he was obliged to 
ask him to form a new Cabinet. Besides, he must have the 
advice of the President of the Senate, the advice of the 
President of the Chamber, the advice—an unheard-of thing 
—of the Prime Minister who has resigned but who, in spite 
of the fact that he has no more authority or power, has 
nevertheless the power and the authority of designating his 
successor, since the custom has been established that when 
a Prime Minister has resigned, he has the right to point out 
to the President of the Republic the man who, in his eyes, 
is most capable of succeeding him. 

But that is not all. We have just seen that the President 
of the Republic cannot choose his guards of his own free 
will. Can he, at least, freely communicate with them! 
No, because he has not the power to take up any affairs of 
State except in proportion as his Prime Minister wishes. 
For who manages affairs of State 2? The Council of Ministers. 
And who calls the Council? Not the President of the 
Republic, but the Prime Minister. He calls the Council 
when it suits him and as it suits him. He can call it once 
every three months if it suits him todo so. There have been 
cases when Prime Ministers did not even notify the President 
of the Republic that he would have to preside over a Minis- 
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terial Council. The President got the necessary information 
from a Havas communiqué. 

Thus, breathing only the air he is allowed to breathe, 
only seeing the light which is filtered through to him, unable 
to go out without an escort, unable to write without a 
reviser, unable to speak without a censor, the Prisoner of 
the Republic grows weaker and weaker every day of his 
seven years activity. No wonder that a sort of tragic 
fate awaits him. France had ten Presidents. Three were 
brutally compelled to resign; one was murdered ; one died 
mysteriously in his cage; one went out mentally broken. 
Only three were able to stay until the last day of their 
mandate. 

Besides, all—the dead like the living—have been subject 
during their detention to a kind of anguish blended with 
sadness; all have counted the days of their captivity ; 
all have proclaimed their powerlessness behind their bars. 

M. Poincaré was still a young Deputy when, a little 
more than a quarter of a century ago, he called on Félix 
Faure, then President of the Republic. It was on a summer 
evening, and the window of the head of the State was wide 
open on to the garden. 

“T will accompany you,” said Félix Faure when 
the audience was over. ‘“‘ Follow me. ... We will pass 
through the park. ... No one will see us going out 
that way... .” 

The two men entered the long shady avenues. Night 
had almost fallen. The President appeared to be very 
weary. He complained of everything and everyone. He 
especially complained of the servitude to which he was sub- 
mitted. Finally, having taken a key from his pocket, he 
opened a small door giving on to the Avenue Gabriel—the 
same small door through which M. Herriot went out the 
other month—and, with a great gesture of despair, which 
contained all the tragic of his situation, he exclaimed : 

“Do you know wholam?.. . Well, I am the Queen of 
England ! 

Then, behind a neighbouring bush, a rustling, startled 
noise was heard. It was the sentry who was standing there 
and who had overheard. The sentry crossed his bayonet, 
thinking he had to do with a madman... . 

_ M. Loubet and M. Falliéres had been reconciled to their 
situation. M. Paul Deschanel was not. I shall always 
temember the visit I paid him at the Elysée, three months 
after he had been incarcerated there. In my life as a 
journalist I have seldom experienced such stirring impres- 
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sions. The shadow of Shakespeare floated over the Pregj. 
dential dwelling. The President’s charming features were 
already marked by the stamp of fatality. Already destiny 
had begun to darken his brilliant brain. 

He received me with a wan smile and in a broken voigg 
said : 

** You have come to see the captive... .” 

We spoke of the general politics and of the situation 
of France, which was somewhat tragical. I reminded him 
of his declaration at Versailles: ‘‘ Our hopes of 1918 hay 
not been entirely realized, and to-day we have to overcome-the 
difficulties which are pressing upon us by the strict execution 
of the Treaty of Peace.’’ But his smile grew still sadder and 
his voice more broken : 

** Yes, I said that.... But I know nothing, I am 
doing nothing, I can do nothing.” 

‘And the nothing sounded like a pitiful cracked rattle ip 
his throat. 


As to M. Millerand, I can still see him in the special 
train which was taking him from Aix-les-Bains to Geneva, 
in September 1920. As Prime Minister he had been ip 
conference with M. Giolitti on the shores of Lake Bourget, 
A telephone call, coming from Paris, had advised me during 
the night that M. Paul Deschanel had decided to give up 
his high functions, and that everybody designated M., Alex 
andre Millerand as his successor. During the journey | 
went to see the Prime Minister in his saloon-car. I carried 
‘the news to him. He looked at me almost furiously, 

** What have I done to them ?”’ he grumbled in a surly 
tone. 
** What you have done to them,” said I, “‘is that they 
consider you as being the most worthy man to serve France 
at the Elysée.” 

‘“‘ But one does not serve France at the Elysée,” he 

said roughly. ‘‘ Where I am, yes, I can do something. 
At the Elysée I shall not be able to do anything. The 
Elysée is a tomb. . . .” 
“* Well,” said I, jokingly, “‘ you will lift the stone from 
Basins? : 
I was not a false prophet. M. Millerand wanted to lift 
the stone. But the indignant guards came up. They 
summoned him to leave it entirely. The Prisoner. of the 
Republic must endure his imprisonment in silence. 
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ENRICO CORRADINI AND ITALIAN 
NATIONALISM 


A vERY remarkable man has been one of the chief 
protagonists in Italian politics during the past twenty-five 
rs. Abroad his name is perhaps not well known, but in 
Italy his position has become especially prominent. since 
the day when, with the coming of Fascismo, the whole 
Peninsula underwent that national and political trans- 
formation, longed and worked for. during many years by 
Enrico Corradini. 

Also physically the aspect of Corradini is of striking 
interest: and it is seldom that the whole spirit and tem- 
perament. of a man is so faithfully portrayed in his every 
feature. Thick-set, and of medium size, with a face like 
one of Ceesar’s centurions, round, closely cropped head, and 
eyes Of unusual vivacity, his likeness may be encountered 
in any Italian Museum, resembling as it does one of those 
Roman statues with clean-shaven face and tight-lipped 
mouth which are to be found in so.many of the Galleries 
in Rome, Naples and Florence. 

Corradini was born near Florence from a modest bourgeois 
Tuscan stock. He writes and speaks in a language that is 
the purest and most beautiful in Italy. His incisive, clear 
and harmoniously sounding phrases, constitute a prose of 
the rarest excellence almost forgotten among the Italian 
writers of to-day. As a prose-writer he is a classic; his 
style is moulded upon that of Italian writers between the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Enrico Corradini is perhaps the last direct heir of the 
Italian Risorgimento. As inspiration and example he has 
ever had before him the deeds of those Fathers of the Country, 
who between 1840 and 1870 united Italy, and he has, during 
the past twenty-five years, devoted himself to fostering and 
bringing into prominence the sanest and best energies of 
the Italian nation, those energies which it draws both from 
the example of a great past—the two great eras of its 
ancient and medieval history—and from the present and 
third rebirth of the Italian people. Enrico Corradini is the 
spiritual protagonist of this latter period of the Risorgimento, 


ftom the conquest of Tripoli to the fall of the Austrian 


Empire. His name is only now beginning to be known this 
side of the frontier because his work is only now yielding 
its first fruits of national importance. 
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Corradini was born in 1870, a year in which young Italy 
was pervaded by the feeling of joy, pride and security; 
Italians at last possessed their historic capital, Rome; the 
seal to the country’s unity had been given by the fall of 
the temporal power of the Popes. Spiritually, however, 
Corradini’s youth was neither happy nor tranquil, because 
it was neither a period of happiness nor of tranquillity for 
Italy herself during the first few years which followed her 
unity. Between 1870 and 1890 the new Italy, even if not 
struck by any serious adversity, was yet menaced by a real 
danger brought about by a generally paralysing stasis, a 
lack of working vitality, a lowering in the tone of political 
life, financial weakness, international difficulties and, in 
word, the beginning of all that complexity of national pro. 
blems which modern Italy is now at last commencing to 
solve. Enrico Corradini was born in an hour of national 
rejoicing, but the early part of his youth was lived in an 
atmosphere of national discouragement. 

During the first years of his literary activities he was 
greatly influenced by the then predominating wave of 
bitterness and scepticism, so that even those Italians who 
were gifted with a spirit of broad-mindedness and originality 
were condemned to inactivity for lack of a more congenial 
atmosphere: ‘Oh, to have been born in other times !”— 
the Italians of 1890 were wont to say. A young monarchy, 
the legacy of vast problems left by the Bourbons in the 
South, by the Papacy in the Centre and by the Hapsburgs in 
the North, and still more the certainty that European 
interests would find a big field for development in Medi 
terranean Africa and in the Near East, a development in 
which Italians evinced a very real but ineffectual interest, 
and lastly, the fact that the definite fall in 1876 of the 
glorious Destra Liberale, that party which under the leader- 
ship of Cavour had made Italy, had given place to ephemeral 
groups of intriguing politicians of the Sinistra party, whose 
last preoccupation was the nation’s necessary expansion: 
all this made the Italians of those days feel that the 
future of their country was fraught with danger and 
difficulties. 


II 


In those days Corradini was twenty years old. Littérateur 
and artist both by temperament and on account of his wide 
culture, as also because of his doubly refined Tuscan and 
Italian origin, he devoted himself to art; he wrote plays 
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and novels, was a dramatic critic, became Director of the 
Marzocco, that remarkable and brilliant paper dedicated to 
idealistic discussions, and to which every Italian who now 
represents something in national life has in his time contri- 
puted. But the greater part of his work was pervaded 
by pessimism; reflecting the current of feeling in Italy during 
the first two decades of her life as a nation; revealing in 
the mental torment of each individual character the 
anguished striving of the young nation towards a new life ; 
speaking of the strange scepticism of enthusiasts, of the 
apparent agedness in the young; decadence of life caused 
by desire for life; his heroes seek after higher forms of 
existence, but their anxious quest remains fruitless because 
pursued either in a field that is artificial and illusory, or 
in one of revolutionary, humanitarian or socialistic ideal- 
ogies; then the humanity created by Corradini falls victim 
to its own false dreams; or again the quest takes place in 
the field of that erotic bourgeois materialism, so typical of 
d’Annunzio, and again remains fruitless; for d Annunzianism, 
so long as it served to extol pure beauty and all that is 
heroic in the superman, went far towards augmenting the 
esthetic culture of the Italians, but has by no means 
bettered the state of their souls. Thus it was that Enrico 
Corradini in his novels and plays sought vainly the solution 
of many spiritual problems; Saniamaura, La Gioia, 
Carlotta Corday, and others remain as documents of 
his intimate spiritual preparation. It was only in his 
great historical drama, Giulio Cesare (never performed 
because the famous actor Ermete Novelli had not the 
adequate technical means at his disposal), that Enrico 
Corradini evinced his tendency towards a return to Roman 
history, to the ancient grandeur of the Roman Empire, to 
the assertion of a policy of expansion for Italy whose every 
shore lay bound by the Mediterranean, upon whose African 
and Eastern coasts she could not claim a single island or 
possession. 

Julius Cesar is represented by Corradini as the con- 
structive genius of the race, the will that is dynamic and 
creative, the life of the individual which becomes one with 
the life of the nation. Cassius is represented as being the 
anti-Cesar, the disintegrator, the destroyer, the material 
individualist who seeks to make his own egotistical destiny 
prevail over the ideal, historical, and collective destiny of 
the Nation. With this drama Corradini shakes off all 
pessimism, brings a ray of light to bear upon the troubled 
destinies of Italy ; he begins to have faith. The time is at 
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hand when he will free himself of literature and devote aj} 
his energies to a political career. 


III 


The African War in 1875, the expansionist policy of 
Francesco Crispi in Africa and in the Mediterranean, the 
trifling military episode of Adowa, regarded by the Italians 
of those days in the light of a crushing defeat, and the 
capital which the socialist and democratic parties, fostered 
by France already in possession of Tunis made out of that 
incident in order to bring about the downfall of Crispi in 
the name of democratic ideals; all this produced a decisive 
influence over the spirit of Enrico Corradini. After all, 
the “strong men” who, in Corradini’s plays and novels, 
having sought to overcome their inner scepticism moved 
to the conquest of their own individual happiness, were 
the same as those who were beginning, in the life of Italy, 
to unite and merge into one compact group in order to 
strive on behalf of an ideal and collective interest, to act 
in the name of their country. The new Italy, whose 
monarchy and diminutive army constituted at that time 
her supreme and strongest guarantees of internal unity 
and external force, had gone to Africa; alone and without 
a friend in Europe, with the knowledge that the Abyssinians 
were secretly being armed against her by France and that 
the parliamentary democracy at home was against the 
undertaking. 

To begin with the war seemed to fare prosperously; 
the soldiers who had not fired a single shot since the taking 
of Rome covered themselves with glory, and the generals 
did their best for the success of the expedition in spite of 
their lack of vast military experience. Then the ill-fated 
day of Adowa came. The Abyssinians succeeded in sur 
rounding and exterminating a part of the army. The aged 
Crispi received the historic dispatch from General Baratieri, 
worded as follows: ‘ Our dead lie upon the ground in the 
same order in which they were lined up for the battle.” 
Young Italy took this apparent humiliation suffered at the 
hands of a barbarian monarch too much to heart. Parlia- 
mentary democracy brought about the downfall of Crispi 
in this hour of general distress, the colonial war was sus- 
pended, peace was signed with the king Menelik, Negus 
Neghesti. Italy’s first African expedition had been but a 
doubtful success, but a national conscience had finally 


been awakened in the younger generation.’ An Englishman, 
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q. M. Trevelyan, the illustrious historian of the Risorgimento, 
for whom Italians entertain the same affection as they would 
for a fellow-countryman, grasped what was happening in 
Italy. An Italian, Enrico Corradini, wrote : 

“ At a moment in which it seemed that. our conscience 
lay dormant and unheeded as never before, we of the 
younger generation, who had thought to have forgotten so 
much, oppressed by the contrast between such ardour of 
individual aspiration and such a general lack of initiative, 
communed with the very soul of our country. From the 
news of that first massacre to the end it was as a continuous 
revelation of a new birth within us.” 

Thus Italian Nationalism was born, proclaimed by its 
chief apostle. Men of other nations who had closely followed 
the course of Italian history and who had been alive in the 
glorious days of 1859, ’60 and ’70, understood that some- 
thing of great import was happening in Italy and that 
after twenty years of apparent quiescence, the new genera- 
tion was linking up with that which had accomplished the 
national unity of Italy, “the great political miracle of the 
nineteenth century,” as Gladstone defined it. 

The apostolate of Corradini began from that day. As 
a consequence of the African war he had come to the con- 
clusion that the chief cause of Italy’s ills was to be found 
in the lack of a national will and conscience, such as had 
animated the men of the generation of Cavour. Since 
then an atmosphere of general depression had set in, be it 
because the country’s unity had been brought about in a 
relatively short period, leaving serious gaps which it was 
necessary to bridge before continuing; be it because the 
upper hand in governing the affairs of Italy had been taken 
by the materialist and utilitarian parties, the State was 
not sufficiently strong to be able to exercise a moderating 
influence. It. was to combat the rising class-antagonism and 
arouse the national conscience that Corradini wrestled from 
the period of the African war in 1895 to the campaign of 
Tripoli in 1911: from that time onward his energies became 
concentrated in a new direction: the spiritual preparation 
of Italy for the European War, already to be foreseen as 
inevitable ; the war of Italy against the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire which held Trento and Trieste. 

From that time Corradini was a staunch upholder 
of Italy’s war and a fervent believer in her ultimate 
victory ; a victory which was to be not only of arms, but 
above all a triumph of national conscience and discipline. 
Few are the nations who have had the good fortune 
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to witness so vigorous and highly moral a campaign stir. 
ring its youth. That dawn of Italian nationalism wag 
essentially mystical and classical. Corradini agitated for 
Italian school reform in order that the young might be 
brought into touch with the very sources of the nation’s 
past greatness. He demanded that the study of Roman 
history should once more receive the attention it deserv 

that young minds should not be trained to a material but 
rather to a spiritual life, not to consider esthetics but rather 
ethics, not to follow the dictates of that art which generates 
political sterility, but to arm themselves for battle. Simul. 
taneously with this campaign for creating a national 
conscience and for a return to the studies of Italy’s history, 
Corradini was engaged in waging war against Socialism. 

Towards the end of the last century Socialism was 
making a vast number of proselytes in Italy. As in all 
countries gifted with dynamic life, Socialism had found 
fruitful soil in Italy, where twenty-five years ago the social 
and economical weakness of the State combined with the 
loss of faith on the part of the working classes, the lack of 
confidence in the State as arbiter of economical conflicts, 
the lack of sufficient sources of wealth for the well-being of 
all social classes, rendered class antagonism easy. 

Corradini fought doggedly against Socialism and on 
behalf of Nationalism in a country where even the cultured 
youth of the middle classes was gravitating towards the 
former; and this because in the Italy of 1899-1900, 
Socialism was the only living force: for no other reason 
but this was Mussolini a Socialist. 

Corradini’s great effort was individual; to begin 
with, he was alone. Physically untiring, he began by 
visiting the smaller cities of Italy, giving lectures and 
addressing meetings. He was alone in a nation both hostile 
and heedless. Everyone spoke of Socialism, democracy, 
pacifism, disarmament, and death to the middle class, 
Corradini alone spoke of Italy, of class-collaboration, of the 
necessity for the intellectual middle class of awakening and 
continuing the work of the Risorgimento, of preparing an 
army, of providing for the future of Italy. 

- Corradini made speeches every week, published books 
and wrote articles in all the chief papers, making an ever- 
increasing number of proselytes. He was an apostle who 
never rested, his name began to become the symbol of the 
young generation; he who preached in the wilderness 
commenced to become a preacher to the multitude, little 
by little the men of Italy gathered around him. 
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A review edited by Enrico Corradini was published in 
Florence in 1903, Jl Regno, the first organ of Italian 
Nationalism. Twenty years have elapsed since then, and 
it is curious to note how some events which were at that 
time occupying English politics contributed in determining 
that publication. Signor P. L. Occhini in his biography 
on Corradini says: “‘ At the time the Regno was first pub- 
lished the coronation of Edward VII and the end of the 
war in the Transvaal were being celebrated, the Italian 
newspapers were also full of English news, of the review 
at Portsmouth, of the ceremonies in Westminster Abbey, 
and of Chamberlain ; thus at the apogee of her glory it seemed 
as though England were recalling us to a sense of our own 
inferiority and especially of all that had happened since 
Adowa, so different from all that which had taken place in 
England after Magersfontein and Colenso; our attention 
was finally being called to what was going on in world politics, 
in which the weak lie in constant peril.” 

In the first number of the Regno Enrico Corradini’s 
programme was published, a magnificently synthetical 
document, which will be found of great interest to British 
readers ; in brief it said: The vast majority of the Italian 
people seems at last to have shaken off the torpor which 
has kept it a prisoner for so long. Since the days of the 
African war both in town and country the population has 
ever become more laborious, prolific and steadfast. The 
foundations of prosperity are laid. We seek to hasten this 
progress, raising our voice in protest against the present 
despicable state of affairs, and primarily against Socialism 
and all its evils, that gigantic tumult of the new social forces, 
which has ended in a Saturnalia. In the place of any gen- 
erous ideal the basest instincts of cupidity and destruction 
have prevailed. All classes have been ignored for the sake 
of one, and the reward of manual labour has been made to 
represent the aim and object of all human society; the 
uncultured masses have been pitted against all individual 
worth. We will also protest against the baseness of the 
middle class which now governs Italy, whose cowardice is 
the audacity of the aggressor. The bourgeoisie is as a barge 
laden with rubbish which gathers the social refuse at the 
mouth of every drain and travels thus laden until it sinks ; 
it has made its own the evils accruing to the sociologies, 
philosophies and political problems of a bygone day, which 
are the manured soil in which the evil plant of Socialism 
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grows. The life of the Italian middle classes is idle ang 
inactive: we wish it to become practical and useful. In 
this it is still behind the great mass of the people who are 
already aroused. It is our task to bring into prominence 
once more all that is best and noblest in the nation, 

This in brief was the programme which the Regno 
proposed to carry out. It was to be national for the 
good of all classes, conservative and anti-socialistic, but 
not reactionary. It aimed at satisfying the spiritual 
and material necessities of the people. Italy was to tum 
from the problems of her home affairs to foreign politics, 
from ideologies to realities, from democratic parliamentar. 
ism to history, from the individual to the race. In this 
Corradini’s nationalism was substantially different from 
English theories, for Italians were not confronted with the 
problems of an Empire, but with those of a nation’s right 
to a life of independence and unity; and it also differed from 
French nationalism, precluded from taking a direct hand 
in the government, at least until that day when France 
will have a king by reason of its postulate sine qua non; 
Monarchy versus Republic. Italian nationalism, on the 
other hand, by accepting the existing form of government 
was brought into immediate contact with the Monarchical 
régime as also with the bulk of the population by proclaim- 
ing for the first time the idea of a national co-operation 
between workers and employers, between capital and labour, 
and between the middle and the lower classes. It was the 
moment in which, for various reasons, the whole world was 
agitating against Italy’s excessive emigration ; and Italians 
saw their entrance into other countries denied them while not 
possessing sufficient sources of wealth in their own country 
for their subsistence. This was the most propitious 
moment for the spreading of that nationalist propaganda 
which taught that Italians must in the future rely ‘solely 
upon themselves, that they must become familiar with the 
thought of an inevitable war, create a national conscience 
and assume the dignity of a productive country. Corradini 
expressed himself in the following terms: ‘‘ With a policy 
of expansion the Italian middle class should win the approval 
of the people, which so far it has lacked; it should act for 
the well-being of the nation, thus helping to bring about 
that national unity, which until now has been so weak and 
imperfect, especially as regards the will and conscience of @ 
people. Italy must suffer her war or she will never be 4 
nation.” 

The conquest of Tripoli was at hand. 
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V 


From this point we will endeavour to furnish the reader 
with a very comprehensive glance at the subsequent history 
of Italian nationalism: from this time onward it becomes 
one with the history of Italy, which to Englishmen is known. 
Corradini wrote two more novels, La Patria conitana and 
La Guerra lontana, in which the political drama of Italy, in 
her struggle between nationalism and democracy, lies re- 
flected in the private life of the single characters. He then 
went to South America, in order to visit the colonies of 
Italian emigrants there. The influence which this voyage 
had upon the mind of Corradini, and consequently upon 
his whole political thought, was immense. He visited the 
principal Italian centres in the Argentine and in Brazil and 
found hundreds of thousands of his own countrymen who, 
in spite of the fact that they were in a far country and 
almost completely abandoned by the Government at Rome, 
were yet spiritually attached to their country, held together 
by the common bond of race and language. Corradini, thus 
confronted with the spectacle of Italian emigration in all 
its terrible reality, began to consider again and with in- 
creasing earnestness the problem of Italy’s expansion. So 
much was he able to do during his short stay in South 
America that when he left, the Italians of Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Ayres had the impression that Italy herself, 
after having been among them for a brief space, had left them. 

Once back from America, Corradini went to Tunis, where he 
found that a flourishing French colony had been enriched and 
developed by the work of ninety thousand Italians from 
Sicily. He became convinced that expansion had become 
an imperious necessity for Italy. The war against Turkey 
and the acquisition of Italy’s first outposts in Mediter- 
ranean Africa, was getting near. It was Crispi who had 
first thought of this war, and with the approval of England 
and Germany had begun to prepare it as far back as 1895; 
Corradini felt that the hour was approaching in which 
Italy could pass from the stage of emigration to that of 
colonization. Luigi Federzoni, reviewing in a periodical 
Corradini’s powerful novel, La Guerra lontana, gave 
this title to his criticism: J1 nostro romanzo. On 
December 3, 1910, in the magnificent Sala dei Dugento in the 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, the seat of the most glorious 
civilization in the Renaissance, the first Nationalist congress 
was held: the ‘‘ Associazione Nazionalista Italiana ’’ had 
arisen. Among those who took part in the congress the 
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following are perhaps the best known: Luigi Federzoni, 
to-day Secretary of State with Mussolini; Roberto Forges- 
Davanzati, who is now director of the Roman newspaper 
Idea Nazionale; Scipio Sighele, the well-known Trentino 
writer who was expelled from Austria and died in exile jin 
Rome at the beginning of the war; Gualtiero Castellini, 
Ruggero Fauro, Spiro Xidias and Vincenzo Picardi, al] 
writers who fell in the war against Austria; and others who 
now hold eminent positions in the country and in the Fascist 
party. Nationalism had become a national movement and 
from the brains of its creator had passed into the youth of 
Italy. 

The Nationalist congress held in Florence contributed 
to hasten the Libyan campaign, with which “ Italy’s internal 
conflicts came to an end and the war of the united nation 
began.” This fact constitutes a very important stage in 
Italy’s development, in which Nationalism ceases to be but 
a doctrine and becomes a living force; it spreads among 
the masses and becomes a national conscience. As a high 
priest of his country’s religion Enrico Corradini left Italy 
during the military campaign against the Arabs and Turks 
in Libya and went to Africa with the troops, acting as 
correspondent to various Italian papers and reviews. In 
Africa he made friends with both officers and men; it was 
there that perhaps for the first time he perceived the fruit 
which his teaching had borne. The Italian soldiers welcomed 
this man of dominating personality, of Roman aspect and 
of harmonious speech, as a spiritual brother. Corradini 
and the war became one in the soldiers’ mentality ; and he 
himself realized, writing and living among the troops, rare 
case of a man of thought among men of action, how his 
theory had been put into practice. 

Three years after the conquest of Tripolitania and 
Cirenaica the Italian people was faced once again with an 
historic dilemma. Enrico Corradini’s efforts on behalf of 
Italy’s entry into the war are well known, as also the memor- 
able speeches he made in order to persuade his countrymen 
that Italy must of necessity enter the war if she was ever 
to become a great nation. Sonnino, Salandra, d’Annunzio 
and Corradini were the four great Italians of the year 1916, 
towards whom our gratitude will never fade; they were 
the direct political heirs of Cavour, using the same phrase 
with regard to the World War as that which the Great 
Piedmontese had uttered on the occasion of the expedition 
in Crimea: “‘ We either take part in this war or we cease 
to exist as a nation.” From that moment Nationalism 
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ceased to exist as a separate party, for it had become one 
with the multitudes. 


VI 


In the last three years Corradini has published two 
more volumes, the first of which, L’unita e la potenza delle 
Naziont, is a book which is based upon mere theory and in 
which the two ideas of the Roman Empire and of the British 
Empire lie predominant. This book synthesizes the 
decadence of Socialism, the great ideological falsehood, and 
the rise of nationalism as a practical policy, historical and 
real, the fusion between the State and the Nation, between 
the Government and the people, between the interests of 
single individuals and those of the community ; nationalism 
that is the ultimate outcome of class antagonism, whose 
end is the creation of an intimate comradeship between 
workman and employer, between labour and capital. This 
book embodies his religion of nationalism. It is the apologia 
of Enrico Corradini for the past twenty years of his life, 
for his ceaseless struggle which only now is bearing fruit. 
The forty millions of Italians in Italy and the seven millions 
scattered over the rest of the world will learn from this 
book that the history of their country has set out towards 
its destiny and that State maturity alone is the equivalent 
of national maturity. 

The other book which has just been published is 
Corradini’s Discorst Politici, in which it becomes evident 
that the author has not been, as some who are abroad 
would have it, merely the theorist of Italian Nationalism. 


The theorist (writes Corradini), is he who is able to abstract himself 
from his own times and from his own country and, in the most perfect solitude, 
spins a web between his own mind and the universe. Our ‘‘ theory * was the 
most practical way of arming for the struggle. Readers know how our age has 
been entirely theoretical and how it has forged its weapons according to theory. 
The revolution was theoretical as also the socialist theory. The defence of the 
State was based upon theory as also the liberal theory ; internationalism and 
pacifism were theoretical, the same may be said of the Great War; these being 
all theories based upon the principle of nationality, liberty of peoples, “‘ war of 
democracy,” the war that was to be the “last.”? All these theories which are 
striving to become both offensive and defensive moral actions, mere myths, as 
the religious forces which act with endemical efficaciousness may be called. 
So many and such varied theories and proselitizings had eliminated all elementary 
truths and dispensed men from observing the laws which derive therefrom. It 
was necessary to search for the fundamental laws and truths which govern 
national and international life and from this search nationalism and imperialism 
was born ; and it was these ‘ theories * which were adopted for the regeneration 
of Italy, and these arms which nationalism made use of in its passionate struggle 
in militant politics. 
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Corradini has not in fact been a theorist. He embodies 
one of the most striking examples of men of action which 
modern Italy has possessed. His various activities ag 
orator, writer, politician and propagandist in order to 
provoke Italy’s entry into the European war, belong to the 
political history of Italy. To-day he is a Senator and the 
young generation venerates in him a greater precursor, 
realizing that in the dramatic life of this man the dramatic 
history of Italy’s life from 1870 to this day lies reflected, 
History has shown that his insight was real and profound: 
** Until the day when the Italian people will have won 4 
great war, Italy will not have the right to be considered a 
great nation.” —But Italy has already won her great war. 


RoBERTO CANTALUPO : 


AN OLD-TIME TOUR WITH A GOVERNOUR- 
GENERAL 


The journal from which these extracts are taken was kept 
by my great-grandmother with the idea of amusing her 
children. To the general reader it will be of more interest 
to learn that she was an aunt of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the novelist. 

Before her marriage with John Talbot Shakespear of 
the Bengal Civil Service she had been Emily Thackeray, 
one of the twelve children of William Makepeace the elder, 
and a granddaughter of Doctor Thomas Thackeray, Arch- 
deacon of Surrey and at one time Head Master of Harrow. 
Those were the days of large families; and one may note 
in passing that the Archdeacon, who was born in 1693, 
had himself possessed a quiver filled with as many as 
sixteen arrows. 

The Governour-General was Lord Moira, whose tenure 
of office in India lasted from 1813 to 1821, and who was 
created Marquis of Hastings in 1817. He was accompanied 
on this, his first, tour by his wife—the Countess of Loudoun 
—and three of their children. 

The events chronicled in the journal occurred during 
the latter half of the year 1814 and the first half of 1815— 
years notable for the abdication of Napoleon, the publication 
of Waverley, and the battle of Waterloo. 

Perhaps the main impression left by a perusal of the 
jounal upon the mind of the present writer (who has 
himself served for more than thirty years in India) is one 
of intense admiration for the spirit and stout-heartedness 
of our ancestors of those days, especially as regards the 
feminine portion of them. One feels that, compared with 
them, we are a race of pygmies, grumbling unduly at the 
lateness of a train, a mishap to a motor-car, the misbehaviour 
of an electric-fan, or the waywardness of a refrigerator. 
In 1814 the highest in the land journeyed across India as 
best they might by means of boats, elephants, camels, 
bullock-carts, or on horseback, accepting cheerfully the risks 
and discomforts inseparable from such modes of travel. 
There were no “ hot-weather ” hill-stations; and ‘‘a pro- 
fusion of ice”? was something to be noted in a diary. 

The journey commenced at Calcutta during June 1814 
—the hottest time of the year—and ended in March 1815, 
at Meerut. Some nine and a half months were required 
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for covering a distance which nowadays could be traverged 
in no great number of hours. 

On June 20th my great-grandmother, with her husband, 
three of her children, and Mr. Macnabb, her husband’s 
assistant, set sail, with a favourable breeze, upon the 
Hooghly, for Chinsurah (formerly an old Dutch settlement), 
where they were to await the arrival of the Governour. 
General’s fleet. One of the children was afterwards Genera] 
Sir Richmond Shakespear, who died in India after a long 
and distinguished career, during which he enjoyed only 4 
fortnight’s leave in England. He received the honour of 
knighthood when a lieutenant of the Bengal Artillery for 
his exploit of marching seven hundred miles in twenty. 
five days to liberate the four hundred and _ sixteen 
Russian prisoners held in captivity by the Khan of 
Khyva. His personal narrative of this march from Herat 
to Orenburg on the Caspian in 1840 appeared in 184 
in the June number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 

The arrival of the fleet at Chinsurah must have made 
an imposing display. The flotilla consisted of four hundred 
boats. The Governour-General and Lady Loudoun were on 
board the Soonamookee (I retain the old-fashioned spelling 
of Indian names) which was painted dark-green 
ornamented with gold ; and among its comforts were green 
morocco furniture and marble baths in white and gold. A 
pinnace of almost equal splendour conveyed his lordship’s 
children and their governess. There was a third pinnace 
to serve as a banqueting hall and audience boat, accompanied 
by two State barges for the band and kitchen. 

On July 12th the fleet reached Moorshedabad (once the 
capital of Bengal), one hundred and twenty miles from 
Calcutta, where the Nawab of Bengal offered his regal 
hospitality. The Governour-General and his entourage were 
personally escorted ashore by the Nawab in a State barge 
with the figure of a peacock at the prow, paddled by — 
men in scarlet. On landing, a procession took place thro 
lines of troops with elephants, camels, and horses richly 
caparisoned. A banquet followed; and the Nawab, who 
wore magnificent ornaments of diamonds, emeralds, and 
pearls, somewhat astonished his guests by the number of 
hookahs which he smoked during the repast, each being 
presented to his mouth by a hookaburdar—“ it being too 
great an exertion as well as condescension for a man of his 
rank to support it himself.” 

After the usual exchange of presents between the 
Governour-General and the Nawab, the ladies of the party 
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id a visit to the zenana apartments. There they were 
entertained by the Nawab’s mother, “a cheerful old lady 
with the remains of beauty and very courteous manners,” 
but with her son’s inveterate habit of hookah smoking. 
Further entertainments of great magnificence took place at 
another palace across the river, in the shape of nawtches, 
pantomimes, and fireworks. 

Continuing the journey, the fleet passed Razmehal (the 
capital of Bengal until its burning in the year 1638) and 
reached Mushooa, where a fine tiger was shot. At the 
Colgong Rocks on the Ganges- my great-grandmother’s boat 
was driven with such violence against the bank that the 
rudder was broken, necessitating a halt until a new rudder 
could be made and fitted; and the dog-boat containing a 

at number of valuable dogs was lost. To my great- 

ndfather, “‘a keen sportsman,” it may have been some 
consolation that the delay enabled him to shoot a number 
of fine alligators. 

After the refitting of a new rudder, haste was made to 
catch up with the rest of the fleet, which had left Bhagulpore. 
The Bhagulpore Hills had formerly been inhabited by lawless 
banditti; and it is worth mentioning, as characteristic of 
British methods of government in even those far-off days, 
that thirty years before those lawless people had been 
tamed by the conciliatory measures of Mr. Cleveland, the 
Collector of those parts. Cleveland died in 1784, almost 
deified by the inhabitants, at the early age of 29; and in 
these days, when Indian extremist politicians are apt to 
agitate regarding the “oppressive policy ’’ pursued in India, 
it is pleasing to record that on the monument erected to 
his memory there is mention of how “ without bloodshed or 
the terrors of authority, employing only the means of con- 
ciliation, confidence, and benevolence”? he succeeded in 
attaching the wild men of the hills to the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘by a conquest over their minds ; the most permanent, 
as the most national, mode of dominion.” 

The next important port of call was Patna, the capital 
of the Province of Behar. A visit was paid to the Gholah, 
4 building in the form of a huge beehive, which had been 
erected many years before by Government to serve as an 
immense grain-store against times of famine, but which had 
never been used. ‘ The heat inside the building was almost 
insufferable ’—it must, indeed, have been in August! 

The Governour-General held a Durbar, at which the 
presents offered by Maharaja Miter Jeet included elephants, 
horses, deer, some rare birds, and an ivory sedan-chair. 
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Among other places visited was the site of a monument 
raised to the memory of the Europeans massacred op 
October 5, 1763, by the orders of the notorious Cossim Alj, 
the deposed Nawab of Bengal. The actual perpetrato; 
of this outrage was a German, who had deserted the 
Government’s service for that of the Nawab. He was 
known by the name of ‘‘ Sombre” on account of his gloomy 
countenance, which name had been corrupted by the 
Indians into ‘‘Sumroo.” Out of one hundred and fift 
persons one only was spared—the surgeon. An interesti 
account of ‘‘Sumroo’s ” Indian wife occurs later in the 
journal. 

By way of Dinapore the journey was continued to Buxay, 
where Cossim Ali and Sujah ud Doulah combined, in 1764 
in a last effort against the British arms; and from ther 
to Gazeepore, where “‘that great and good man, Lord Com. 
wallis”’ had died during his progress up-country in 1806, 
and had been buried by his own request. 

Towards the end of August the party arrived at Benares, 
then, as now, one of the most sacred of the Hindu cities, 
There was an interesting visit to the observatory built by 
the Emperor Mahomed in 1718; and also to the hol 
*“* Vishesher’’ temple, regarding which my great-grand- 
mother records that some enormously fat Brahmins, who 
presided in the temple, appeared to her to be “ greater 
objects of curiosity than any part of it.” 

It was at Benares that the stout-hearted lady of the 
journal had a somewhat unpleasant experience. She was 
being driven in a buggy one evening, and her charioteer 
chose what appeared to be, although under water, the better 
of two roads. Suddenly, the horse entirely disappeared in 
a large hole, and the occupants of the buggy were shot 
out into the water. “ This, ’’ she remarks, “ was not very 
agreeable, but made me laugh a good deal. The only 
inconvenience I sustained was my wet drapery and the loss 
of my shoes. ” 

Before leaving Benares Lord Moira received a visit from 
Amreet Rao, a Mahratta chief, who came attended by a 
retinue of thirty thousand men—a fitting escort for 4 
descendant of Sivaji, who founded the Mahratta nation 
in 1660. 

Early in September the river was crossed to Ramnaghur, 
where the Rajah of Benares, “‘ one of the most important, 
and certainly the fattest chief of his time” had a palace. 
At an interview with his Ranee my great-grandmother 
acted as interpreter. 
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At Chunar the already extensive baggage of the 
Governour-General received a further accretion in the 
shape of “a bath made from a solid block of stone of 
immense size ”—the handiwork of “an invalid sergeant.” 
While there my great-grandfather managed to procure the 
release of an unfortunate native tailor, who had been for 
twenty years a prisoner in the fortress, and the nature of 
whose offence had been forgotten. 

Allahabad was reached on September 21st, and the 
arrival was marked by a visit from Prince Jehangir, the 
second brother of the King of Delhi. There is a note in 
the journal regarding the immense gathering of people held 
every twelve years at the confluence of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, when ‘‘numbers voluntarily sacrifice their lives 
under a belief that whatever they desire at the moment 
of self-immolation will hereafter be realized.” There is also 
a reference to the old Indian superstition that a third river, 
invisible and very sacred, called the “‘ Surrosutee,” joins 
the confluence at this spot. 

During the stay in Allahabad a visit was paid to the 
tomb of Sooltan Khoosroo, eldest son of the Emperor 
Jehangir, who rebelled against his father, and was murdered 
by his brother Shahjehan in 1621. The interior of the 
mausoleum is reputed to contain the punja, or print of the 
five fingers of one hand of Mahomed the Prophet, impressed 
upon a stone in a wall. 

In view of the approaching end of the journey by water 
“a most complete camp equipage”’ had been sent by the 
Nawab of Lucknow to escort the Governour-General to that 
place. A very handsome suite of tents had been pitched ; 
and there were State palanquins, beds covered with gold 
and silver, and furniture richly embroidered. There were 
five and twenty elephants with superb gold and silver 
howdahs, horses magnificently caparisoned, and camels 
remarkable for their speed and beauty. It is interesting 
to note that, in spite of all this Oriental magnificence and 
display, ‘“‘the lower orders invariably express their regret 
that the Company do not take possession of this territory. 
They complain that under their own Government there is 
no security, and no man is sure of his own property.” 

The journey by water ended on October 8th at Cawnpore 
—at that time the Grand Military Depot of the Upper 
Provinces—and a halt of some ten days was made to 
facilitate preparations for the journey by land and for the 
visit of the Nawab of Lucknow. 

This potentate made his appearance with true Oriental 
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splendour. He was preceded by innumerable men beari 
little silken flags, on which were embroidered, in gold 
silver, his arms and devices. Then followed the soware 
(escort) on State elephants and camels adorned with the 
most sumptuous trappings. State palanquins next appeared, 
followed by gold and silver mace-bearers and a numerous 
body-guard. At length came the Nawab in an embossed 
golden howdah on a noble elephant, whose legs wer 
embellished with many costly gold and silver ornaments, 
Behind the Nawab were two choureeburdars waving chourees 
of golden peacock’s feathers ; and an umbrella (the insignis 
of royalty) of blue satin embroidered with gold and silver 
was supported over his head. He was accompanied by his 
sons and brothers and the nobles of the Court, also riding 
on elephants. A huge following of spare elephants, led 
horses, State camels, horsemen, a chariot, and a barouche 
closed the procession. 

At the State banquet there were varieties of ‘‘ English 
and Hindostanee dishes, breads and confectionery, and ice 
in great abundance.” The Nawab wore a high Mogul cap 
of black velvet entirely covered with diamonds and emeralds 
of great value. His dress was in imitation of the English 
fashion, ‘‘ by no means becoming to a native of India, It 
consisted of a scarlet shawl made nearly in the style ofa 
coat trimmed with gold. Round his waist was a cummer 
bund of figured shawl. He wore a neckcloth, boots, and 
inexpressibles.”’ 

After much ceremonial and a round of entertainments 
the land journey from Cawnpore to Lucknow commenced 
on October 21st. The Governour-General’s suite and staff 
consisted of some six and thirty adults and fifteen children, 
with an escort of a squadron of cavalry and a battalion of 
infantry. The total number of souls in camp was fifteen 
thousand ; so the line of march extended for many miles, 
The baggage of this vast concourse was carried on elephants, 
camels, and carts; my great-grandfather’s allowance being 
eight elephants, thirty camels, and four carts, together 
with thirty-eight bearers, twelve coolies, and ten men for 
the tents. 

Camp discipline appears to have been strict. The 
“General Alert’ beat at 4.30 a.m.; and an hour later the 
‘** Assembly,” after which a start was made by torchlight. 
The crisp morning air inhaled from the backs of the 
elephants had a most astounding effect upon the appetites 
of the youthful members of the party for their breakfast. 


It is interesting to learn that in those days the camp of 
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even the Governour-General was not immune from thieves. 
In spite of strong guards “the alarm was usually given 
once or twice before morning of thieves ’—light-fingered 
gentry who, after oiling their naked bodies, would cut 
through the canvas walls of the tents and steal the bed- 
clothes off a sleeper. 

Four days after leaving Cawnpore, Lord Moira, escorted 
by the eldest son of the Nawab, made his entry into 
Lucknow. Full details of the imposing procession are 
given, @ quaint touch being added by the classing of certain 
oficials as ‘‘Senior Merchants.” The procession passed 
through the city amid the multitudes gathered in the streets 
and on the housetops—‘“‘nautch girls and musicians being 
stationed on the porticos and verandas of all the respectable- 
looking habitations!” lLargesse was scattered among the 
crowd, and “‘ the poor old women were unmercifully attacked 
whenever they happened to pick up a rupee. They, how- 
ever, always made a stout resistance ; and either came off 
victorious, or after a tough battle compromised the matter 
by dividing the spoil with their antagonists.” 

There followed, of course, the inevitable banquet (“a 
profusion of ice”’ is chronicled), and a return banquet at 
the Residency, at which the Nawab’s youthful sons and 
grandson ‘“‘ did me justice to the delicacies set before 
them until they fell asleep.” The company included the 
Nawab’s ten brothers, only one of whom was famous—“ for 
the making of pickles and preserves with his own hands, 
and for having the best cook in India.” At these banquets 
the Nawab’s band was accustomed to discourse music— 
“several old French and English airs. Among the former 
I recognized Malbrook. Indeed, they appeared to be sadly 
in want of a new collection.” 

During his stay in Lucknow the Governour-General took 
up his residence in ‘“‘ Constantia,” a house, or rather, a 
castle erected by General Martine, that extraordinary man 
oot a native of France, went out to India as a private 
soldier : 


He afterwards entered the service of the Nawab of Lucknow, Sujah ud 
Doulah, who gave him an appointment which laid the foundations of the 
enormous fortune which he amassed. His was a singular character. He 
maintained that it was within the power of every individual to make his fortune 
under any circumstances, and said that he should not despair were he set 
down upon a rock with two flints to rub against each other. He had an idea 
that he should be able to prolong his life beyond the ordinary period of human 
existence. He had amused himself by building and decorating the receptacle 
for his remains. ‘This was an octagonal room built underground, in the centre 
of which was a plain white marble monument with an inscription simply 
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stating that he came out to India as a private soldier in such a year, and died 
on such a date a Major-General. Opposite the door of entrance is placed 
his bust, which is said to be a good resemblance. The features are strong, 
and the countenance good. The effect of the mausoleum has been spoiled 
by the good intentions, but bad taste, of a friend who, desirous of showing 
his respect for the memory of the departed, had placed in niches four ridiculous 
figures of Grenadiers as large as life, their arms reversed and their heads 
reclining on their folded hands bewailing the loss of the departed hero. These 
weeping Sons of Mars were made of mud very gaudily painted. They were 
all manifestly from the same mould, and were fat uncouth figures which looked 
as if they were stuffed with cotton. There were lights constantly burning in 
the vault. The house itself was a strange medley of French, Dutch, and 
Hindostanee architecture and embellishment. In short it beggared all 
description. I believe it was designed to represent a Gothic castle. 


One of the Nawab’s entertainments took the form of an 
elephant-fight, of which the lady of the journal was an 
unwilling witness : 


Two large males were brought forward from opposite sides, each attended 
by a female. These noble animals had been previously enraged in a variety 
of ways; a stimulus which appeared unnecessary, for they immediately rushed 
at each other. The charge was tremendous. They attacked each other with 
their heads, tusks, and trunks ; and fought till one of them fled, when he was 
pursued by the other, who with one blow precipitated him to the earth. The 
combatants fought until one had disabled the other, or until both had suffered, 
They were with great difficulty separated by means of lighted squibs and by 
the aid of the females, who enticed them away. To me it was highly dis. 
tressing. 


The Governour-General and Lady Loudoun gave a grand 
entertainment at ‘‘ Constantia ”’ in celebration of the peace 
concluded with France, my great-grandmother opening the 
ball; but the dancing soon ceased, as the English ladies 
were averse to “‘ exhibiting before Indians, among whom 
dancing is entirely confined to nautchwalas, or professional 
dancers.” 

A cheeta hunt took place in the Dilkoosha Gardens. 


The cheeta is a hunting-leopard. Four of these animals were in succession 
slipped at deer, of ;which there were a great number in the park ; but they were 
all unsuccessful. If the cheeta fails in his first effort to spring on his prey, he 
rarely makes a second attempt. Your two small brothers, who were with 
me on an elephant, were not a little delighted to see the deer escape. 


After the cheeta hunt there was a combat between 
fighting rams; but the children, doubtless, preferred seeing 
the two young rhinoceroses, which ‘‘ were perfectly tame 
and gentle, and ate bread from the hands of several of the 
gentlemen.” 

The amusements of Oriental potentates at that period 
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seem to have resembled those of the ancient Romans. There 
is a description of a tiger and buffalo fight : 


A temporary enclosure of bamboo trellis-work had been erected in front 
of the veranda. Within this were four or five buffalos and several pasteboard 
figures of men. When all was ready the cages of two tigers were opened. 
These fine animals appeared completely intimidated by the crowd and noise 
which surrounded them, and had to be frightened out of their cages by lighted 
squibs. Then one of them rushed out with a tremendous roar, lashing his 
tail, and sprang upon one of the painted figures and tore it to pieces. One 
of the buffalos now made boldly up to charge him, but the tiger made a 
beautiful spring over the back of the animal. A second tiger had in the 
meantime issued from his cage, but proved even more cowardly than the first, 
and slunk away into a corner. Presently, an alarm was given that he had 
made his escape, and thousands of people were instantly seen flying in all 
directions rending the air with their shouts. It appeared, however, that the 
tiger was equally intimidated, and did no further injury than to knock over 
one or two individuals who happened to impede his progress. A bear was then 
produced. He came dancing out of his cage most awkwardly and ludicrously, 
made up to one of the figures, and after giving it a hearty hug took one of 
the feet into his mouth and renewed his dance. This excited peals of laughter 
from the beholders; but that which succeeded was by no means amusing. 
Several bull dogs were slipped at the poor dancing bear, pulled him down and 
dragged him across the stage, apparently tearing him to pieces in so shocking 
amanner that I retired into one of the rooms in disgust. The dogs were soon 
called off, and to my astonishment the bear just shook himself and began 
dancing again as merrily as ever. 


The ladies paid a visit to the Nawab’s begums in their 
zenana, where they found the Indian dresses “ peculiarly 
becoming to the European complexion,” and marvelled 
greatly at the petticoats each composed of nineteen yards 
of cloth. They saw also in the palace the original oil- 
painting, the engraving is well known, representing a match 
of game-cocks between Asuf ud Doulah and Colonel Mor- 
daunt. Amongst other curiosities were ‘“‘ several magnificent 
little clocks fashioned entirely of gold and precious stones, 
which, had they been clean, would have been beautiful.” 
Then there were the Nawab’s elephant-carriages, a curricle 
and a buggy, the former of which was two storys high 
and was drawn by a pair of elephants. 

There were visits to the menagerie and the aviary ; but 
to my great-grandmother’s regret the former only con- 
tained a lioness. She had never seen a lion: and our 
English Zoo was not opened until some fourteen years 
later. ‘‘ The Indian lion,” she notes, ‘“‘is common in the 
district of Saharunpore, but it is a very inferior animal to 
the African lion.” Nowadays, the Indian lion is rapidly 
becoming extinct ; and Lord Curzon, when Viceroy, refrained 
from adding a specimen to his shikar trophies. 
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After a halt at Lucknow of nearly three weeks the 
journey was resumed. The road lay past Bareilly, not far 
from the extensive Plain of Fattehgunje (the Place of 
Victory), where a battle had been fought between the 
British and Rohilla Powers in 1794. Further on, at 
Rampore, the Nawab of that small independent State, 
descendant of the famous Rohilla Afghan chief, Fyzoolah 
Khan, paid a visit to the Governour-General accompanied 
by the inevitable elephants and a body of horsemen in 
armour. 

At Moradabad Lord Moira received a deputation of 
nobles from the King of Delhi—‘“‘ handsome men of fair, 
even florid, complexion, dressed in rich gold and silver 
cloths, trimmed with fur—but uncouth in their manners, 
and all so eager to be foremost that great confusion and 
crowding prevailed.” 

There was a day’s tiger shooting, the line consisting of 
ninety-three elephants, of which my great-grandfather, as 
an experienced sportsman, took command, by his lordship’s 
request. The bag, however, was disappointing—two tigers, 
one of which was shot by Lord Moira. 

It was now past the middle of December, and the journal 
contains several references to the cold, the temperature 
sometimes dropping to 24° in the early morning, and the 
servants bringing in a snowball composed of the frost-rime 
scraped from the tops of the tents. 

The Ganges was crossed on elephants, the crossing being 
a matter of some difficulty on account of the strong current 
and the large loose boulders in the bed of the river. More 
over, there were only eighteen boats at the ferry to transport 
the baggage of fifteen thousand persons along with the camels, 
horses, carts, carriages, bullocks, sheep and goats. 

On Christmas Eve the travellers reached the sacred 
Hindu city of Hurdwar on the Ganges. A fine tiger was 
shot after he had gallantly attacked my great-grandfather’s 
elephant, which ‘‘ tossed him backwards and forwards from 
his fore to his hindlegs with as much ease as you would 
play with a shuttlecock.” 

On Christmas Day, after service at the headquarter 
church, a trip on elephants was made ‘to the Nepaul Dhoon, 
a great valley famous at the present day for its shooting, 
Another visit was to the tank, where holy Brahmins tend 
the huge sacred fish. 

Next in the itinerary came Saharunpore, where the 
*“ Company ”’ owned extensive botanical gardens, which wer 
started originally by the Governour, Zabita Khan, father of the 
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monster Gholam Kadir, who with his own hands put out 
the eyes of Shah Alum, King of Delhi. It was during the 
stay here that my great-grandmother received the sad news 
of the death of her brother, Lieutenant Thomas Thackeray, 
killed in action in Nepaul on December 27th. Lieutenant 
Thackeray had been severely wounded during the previous 
month, and died gallantly leading the Light Company of 
the 2nd Battalion of the 26th Bengal Native Infantry 
engaged in covering a temporary retreat of our troops 
repulsed in an attack on the stockades. 

On January 2, 1815, the Jumna was crossed to Kurnaul, 
a military post belonging to Government in protected 
Sikh territory. Here the Rajah of Putteala, the principal 
Sikh State, visited the Governour-General, along with his 
followers armed with matchlocks, swords and shields. The 
lady of the journal notes with interest the Sikh emblem of 
the quoit worn in the headdress, which could be converted 
into a missile weapon. 

Passing through Jheend, an ancient city of another 
independent Sikh chief, which to certain Scotsmen of 
the party “‘seemed to bear some resemblance, though 
a despicable one, to the city of Edinburgh,” Hansee was 
reached, another British military post. Here was stationed 
a corps of Native Irregular Cavalry under the command 
of the famous Colonel Skinner. The diarist records : 


They are a remarkably fine body of men. The uniform of the corps is 
yellow, made after the native fashion. Their turbans are red adorned with 
silver. They are in general handsome men, and are so far well mounted that 
their horses are admirably broke in. Each man is armed with a matchlock 
and sabre, and sometimes a spear. Their nobuts (kettle-drums) and trumpets 
preceded them. They first went through manoeuvres after the European style 
in a manner highly creditable to their Commanding Officer and themselves. 
After this they performed the Hindostanee exercise, which was exceedingly 
interesting. They rushed on to the charge without any regularity, shouting 
and screaming in a most wild and singular manner. They are capital 
horsemen, and after the review ended a number of them exhibited different 
feats of horsemanship. They came forward two and two at great speed, one 
pursuing the other, and fired at each other as they passed us, the first man 
fring backwards at his pursuer. Others armed with sabres threw themselves 
off their horses and hung on by the bridle and one stirrup, defending them- 
telves with their sabres against their adversaries, who were armed with spears 
of amazing length which they sometimes shivered to pieces. A bottle was 
then placed on the ground, at which they fired en passant at full speed. Several 
of them hit it. A tent-pin was afterwards driven firmly into the ground. 
At this they rode at full speed armed with long spears, and with a jerk took 
up the tent-pin with the point of the spear. We were highly amused and 
Gtatified by all we saw. 


For political reasons Lord Moira had decided not to 
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enter Delhi ; but certain of his party were able to do so, and 
the journal contains most interesting descriptions of the 
various palaces and tombs erected since the founding of 
the city (Shahjehanabad, as it was formerly called) by the 
Emperor Shahjehan in 1631, when he removed his Court 
from Agra on account of the intense heat. One of the sights 
was, of course, the Chandnee Chouke, ‘‘ supposed to be the 
finest street in India, with its central aqueduct and double 
avenue of trees.’’ In recent years it was the scene of the 
dastardly attempt to assassinate a late viceroy, Lon 
Hardinge of Penshurst, with a bomb, when on his way to 
a Durbar. 

Shahjehan’s palace was computed to have cost three- 
quarters of a million sterling, and on April 1, 1648, was 
the scene of a magnificent festival in celebration of the 
completion of the city. In 1761 it was looted by the 
Mahrattas, who spared the throne of polished marble inlaid 
with agates, cornelians, bloodstones, and lapis lazuli, but tore 
down and coined into seventeen lacs of rupees the ceilings of 
wrought silver richly gilt of the Private Hall of Audience, 
These same marauders picked the coloured stones from the 
walls, carried off the gold and silver pillars, and broke in 
three pieces a throne of solid rock crystal conceiving that 
treasure might have been concealed within it. 

The visitors were fortunate enough to see the King of 
Delhi taking his evening airing in the palace gardens: 


His Majesty appeared in his tanjan (palanquin) preceded by his sowaree, 
which was neither numerous nor splendid. His attendants, however, made the 
gardens resound with his titles and dignities, and when they approached called 
loudly to us to do homage to Akbar the Second, the Emperor of the World. 
He is an elderly man, his complexion is fair, his countenance benevolent and 
handsome, and his grey beard renders it venerable. I could not look at this 
fallen representative of the House of Timoor without feeling mingled sentiments 
of sympathy and compassion. He wore a fur turban trimmed with gold, and 
was covered with shawls. He saluted us as he passed by putting his right 
hand to his breast, and sent his blessing to us and to the children who were 
with us. 


It is noted in the journal that the monthly allowance 
made by the British Government for the support of the king 
and royal family was a lac of rupees; and that the palace 
was computed to hold one thousand eight hundred persons, 
half of whom were females. 

Among other interesting sights seen at Delhi was the 
Junter Munter, or Observatory, erected by Jeysing, Rajah 
of Jeynagur, some time after 1693 in the reign of Mahomed 
Shah. Jeysing reformed the calendar; and invented a set 
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of astronomical instruments of brass. As these, however, 
did not conform with his ideas of accuracy, he had others 
constructed of stone and lime of perfect stability ; and the 
readings at Delhi were checked with those of similar 
instruments at Jeypore, Muttra, Benares, and elsewhere. 
These instruments, six in number, were of vast size—one 
of them, constructed of stone and named by Jeysing ‘‘ The 
Prince of Dials,” being 56 feet high and having a base of 
104 feet. 

In a small mosque of white marble was seen a coffin of 
stone said to have been made by the order of the Emperor 
Aurangzabe, with the idea of having his remains deposited 
in it, and then blown up to Heaven by means of a mine. 

Delhi could hardly have been called at the time of the 
journal a literary centre. The only newspapers were 
manuscripts written in Persian, which literate persons read 
out in the streets to passers-by for a trifling remuneration. 

The Jumna was again crossed to Meerut, and there my 
great-grandmother had an opportunity of meeting the 
Begum Sumroo at dinner with the Governour-General. This 
aged lady had had a chequered career. The daughter of 
a Mogul nobleman, she had embraced the Christian faith 
and had first married the infamous German adventurer 
known as “Sombre” (Sumroo), the chief perpetrator of 
the European massacre at Patna in 1763. After his death 
in 1778 she passed through various vicissitudes while con- 
tinuing to govern her small State with intrepidity and fore- 
sight; and then formed a second unfortunate matrimonial 
connection with another German, Le Vassont, who had been 
an officer in her service. This man’s character was almost 
as bad as that of her first husband ; and by the machinations 
of some Mahratta leaders she was deposed in favour of 
her stepson. Le Vassont destroyed himself; and soon 
afterwards her principality was restored to her by the British 
Government, to which she proved herself a faithful ally. 
A description of the begum is given: 


She travelled in her coach and six attended by a numerous and noisy retinue 
of horsemen, elephants, camels, etc., and preceded by her nobut (kettle-drums). 
She was completely cased in shawls, and looked like a little old man. Her 
complexion is very fair; but her features are strong, and her countenance is 
an index of her masculine mind. Her hand and arm are still remarkable for 
their delicacy and beauty. 


Crossing the Jumna yet again, to rejoin Lord Moira’s 
camp, very heavy rains were encountered : 
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The road was strewn with tents and baggage of every description; {op 
the elephants and camels, finding the weight of their burthens doubled by bei 
wet, made no scruple of shaking them off. . . . Lady Loudoun told me thg 
her tent had been for two days ankle-deep in mud, and she had actually had 
no resource but to take refuge in her palanquin and confine herself to it, 


By the middle of February the camp had reached Muttra, 
which Mahmoud of Ghazni had looted in 1018, carrying of 
idols of pure gold, their eyes composed of rubies and 
emeralds of great value. From there the march led to 
Futtehpore-Sicree, built by the Emperor Akbar in 1570, 
and the birthplace of his son and successor, the Emperor 
Jehangir. In the opinion of the present writer this place, 
still in perfect preservation, but abandoned long ago on 
account of its bad water-supply, is surely one of the most 
interesting spots in India. One may still see ‘ the curious 
throne supported by a pillar about ten feet high, from which 
the Emperor used to overlook and direct the moves of the 
game of pacheesa, the pieces being represented by men on 
squares marked on the pavement of the court.” 

Agra, the old seat of the Mogul Emperors, was reached 
towards the end of February ; and the lady of the journal, 
like hosts of others before and after her, bowed down and 
worshipped the magic beauty of the Taj, built by the 
Emperor Shahjehan in memory of his favourite wife. The 
Taj took seventeen years to complete, and cost three-quarters 
of a million sterling—not one penny too much. My ances. 
tress speaks of it as “standing in a superb Asiatic garden 
adorned with innumerable fountains and cascades, with 
broad stone terraces and luxuriant trees and_ shrubs.” 
This worthy setting to a gem must have been allowed to 
deteriorate since the time of my great-grandmother’s visit, 
for the present beauty of the Taj Gardens is mainly 
due to the solicitude of Lord Curzon during his tenure of 
the viceroyalty. 

There is a note in the journal concerning the powerful 
echo in the building: 


I placed my piano within it, and it had the effect of a very full-toned organ. 
Slow and solemn airs were, therefore, heard to great advantage. 


The long journey was now nearly at an end. Futtyghur, 
a large military cantonment on the banks of the Ganges, 
had been fixed upon by the Governour-General as his place 
of residence for the approaching hot season ; and my great: 
grandfather was due at Meerut. There. were farewell 
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banquets and leave-takings ; and on March 29, 1715, after 
what the lady of the journal describes as “a long and 
delightful journey undertaken in the company of interesting 
and amiable fellow-travellers,’ her tour came to an end at 
Meerut. Let us hope that the sandstorms she encountered 
during the last few days were made up for by her arrival 
there “‘in time for an abundance of very fine strawberries.” 


A. A. IRvINE 


CORRESPONDENCE SEOTION 


ROBBING THE LANDLORD 
To THE Epitor oF THE National Review 


Srr,—When the so-called ‘‘ Eviction Bill” returned recently to the 
House of Commons all the very mild amendments passed by the House 
of Lords were rejected, some even without discussion. This was, of course, 
only to be expected from a Socialist Government. England is no longer 
a free country, but up to the present Englishmen of all classes have never 
tolerated extreme injustice, yet what are the results of this Bill but injus. 
tice and unfair discrimination between classes. For instance, if a rich 
man A lets a house for seven years to another rich man B, who decorates 
and improves the house, A at the end of seven years can turn B out, and 
B is lucky if he does not have to pay dilapidations ; but if A lets a cottage 
which he has built and kept in repair and which may have cost him £1,500 
or more, to C, a poor man, he can never turn C out, nor his family either, 
although they pay an uneconomic rent of £5 a year. This is manifestly 
unfair. The reason that landlords were willing to bear such losses ag 
cottage property entailed in the past were twofold ; first they wished to 
build a type of cottage which was suitable to the country, pleasant to 
look at as well as comfortable to live in ; then they built to provide cottages 
for their own tenants, farm labourers, house and estate servants. 

The question of letting and of refusing to extend a lease should be 
entirely a matter between landlord and tenant. This attempt to control 
a man’s property and to take from him all but the small rents and the 
duty of repairing is ridiculous and unjust. It is ridiculous because, as 
the population will always exceed the number of available houses, true 
Socialism would limit the tenure of any one family, whereas what happens 
is this: A country landlord builds a cottage for his coachman or gardener 
or for some farmer. The tenant dies, and his wife and family cannot 
be turned out, even if the widow marries, let us suppose, a man totally 
unconnected with the estate of the man who built the cottage. Therefore, 
the cottage is granted in perpetuity to one family unless the owner can 
find them an alternative house. I speak from experience. Only recently 
my husband had great difficulty in finding lodgings for an excellent public 
servant engaged in useful work, because it was impossible to remove 
various families who contributed nothing in work to the community, 
and never had been useful, and who had been given lodgings and houses 
for a number of years out of kindness but never with the idea that they 
were there for life unto the third and fourth generation. This is a policy 
of subtle confiscation. The Socialists do not take the landlords’ cottages 
completely ; they allow him the privilege of repairing them, of paying 
rates on them, but they allow him no say in the matter of who shall inhabit 
them. 

This will have two results which I deplore: the destruction of all 
rural beauty and the complete cessation of all privately built cottages. 
I suppose most people will admit that the lovely cottages in England, 
whether ancient or modern, were invariably built by the big landlords, 
who knew what the country people required and built houses that were 
suitable in colour and shape to the landscape or village which they 
adorned. The square concrete boxes with slate roofs, -all alike, all in 
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row, bare and hideous and flanking the high road, which seem to repre- 
sent the idea of beauty according to the Ministry of Health, can hardly 
be said to add to the loveliness of England, and as these houses are far 
too expensive for the average labourer to live in, they only attract to 
villages people who are not wanted, while not adding one house to meet 
the real needs of the villagers. Yet these are the only houses that will 
be built in the future unless some relief and some liberty is given to 
landlords. 

Ihave built two cottages myself, and my husband has built a very great 
number in past years, but of course nobody in their senses will build 
under present conditions. A cottage may have been given to some old 
servant, but nobody ever dreamt that at his or her death the family 
would retain possession of it for ever, and that the owner who may require 
it for some equally deserving servant might be unable to regain possession 
ofit. I know of many such cases. Cottage property is only a loss to the 
owner at present, as everyone knows, because repairs cost more than the 
rent brings in, but if, in addition to the loss of income, is added the per- 
manent loss of all control the result is easy to foresee. Any intelligent 
landlord will cease to build, cease to repair, and finally pull down his 
cottages. His land may be forcibly commandeered, and what then ? 
Who will pay the high rates which Urban and County Councils will have 
to levy in order to carry out the Government building scheme? The 
community, that is to say, the people living in small houses and cottages, 
will be rated to pay for the new Government cottages which are not to 
pay in rent anything like even 2 per cent. on what they cost to build. 

Will the community be so greatly the gainers? Would it not be 
better to let the landlord build as he did before the war, when and where 
he could and according to the necessity of the place, and to let him have 
complete control over his own property. To provide houses for our 
emormously increasing population so that every family, every widow, every 
spinster has a house, is an unrealizable ideal. It would be best to face 
facts. Landlords can have all they possess rendered so distasteful that 
they may invest what remains to them abroad and migrate to Nigeria 
or any place where a man is still free to call his soul his own, likewise that 
which he has created, bought and paid for, but no Socialist Government 
can compel landlords to build houses or to farm land nor to employ labour 
ata dead loss if the only privilege they valued, that of using their property 
as they chose and for what they believe to be the good of the community, 
is taken from them. It is well to remember that much of the capital 
sunk in British land was never created by the British working man. Ifsuch 
coe! is discouraged by vexatious restrictions, England will inevitably be 

@ loser. 
I beg to remain, Yours, etc., 
Litias BATHURST 


A SUGGESTION FROM NEW ZEALAND 


[In a speech, when presiding over a luncheon at the 
New Zealand Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition on 
June llth, Sir James Allen (High Commissioner of New 
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Zealand) made some observations containing food for serious 
reflection. ] 


Last year two Imperial Conferences were held. This year, with ac 
of Government in this country, several of the recommendations of both con. 
ferences are not to be recommended to Parliament by the Government of the 
day, and are therefore doubtful of acceptance. The question naturally arises, 
Of what value are Imperial Conferences as at present constituted ? It is not 
my intention to deal with the resolutions except to say with respect to Pye. 
ference that there is general disappointment in the Dominions and Colonies, 
and as to Singapore, both in Australia and New Zealand grave unrest exists at 
the abandonment of the defence of a base which we look upon as a means of 
protecting our countries and trade routes in case of attack. 

In examining the problem, the question would arise: ‘‘ Why have the 
Imperial Conferences not achieved all that was expected of them?” Regent 
experiences provided the answer—namely, that some of the countries which 
went to make up the Empire had had et the Conferences as their representative 
a member of the Government in power at the time, the existence of which might 
be shortlived. Was it not possible to remove this defect in the constitution of 
the Imperial Conference, especially on questions of Foreign Policy and Defences 
(which seemed to him inseparable), by such action as would secure that the 
Prime Minister, and anyone who accompanied him, should represent the Parlia. 
ment and people as a whole ? 


FURTHER MACHINERY REQUIRED 


Under the stress of war, surely the representatives in the War Cabinet did 
speak for their peoples, and there seemed no reason why, after discussion in 
Parliament or amongst the Leaders of Parties, the representatives at Imperial 
Conferences should not be placed in an equally strong position. Could this be 
achieved, we should have assurance that the Conference decisions would not 
be challenged if a change of Government did take place... 

Conferences, however, could meet only at intervals. Further machinery 
was required to keep in touch with United Kingdom Ministers who represented 
the chief partners, and who, through their Diplomatic Services, had knowledge 
of events happening throughout the world. Correspondence had not proved 
an adequate means to meet this need. 

The alternative seems to be Dominion representation in London, and for 
this two suggestions have been made—one, that a Dominion Minister should 
be resident in London ; the other, that the High Commissioner should act. To 
duplicate Dominion representation in London seems unnecessary ; and ther 
are objections to a Minister, one being that his appointment would probably be 
unacceptable to members of Parliament other than those of the Government 
Party. 

In my judgment it would be better to appoint the High Commissioner, 
who should be the best man possible, selected because of his experience, his 
knowledge of his country and its people, and broadminded enough to put aside 
whatever party politics he possessed. Whoever-may be appointed, the dutie 
devolving upon him would be to receive information from, and give information 
to, the Prime Minister or the Foreign Office: to make sure that no delay took 
place in transmitting information and advice to his Government. 

The growth of the Dominions in the future may necessitate important changes 
in Empire organization. Meanwhile, with conferences as often as possible, and 
liaison as suggested in the intervals, there seems no other course to follow than 
for the British Government to act after consultation and, when quick decisions 
are essential and there is no time for consultation, to take the responsibility 
for action. 


